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THE IMPOSSIBLE!! Trying to arrest Time. 


NOW! IS THE WATCHWORD OF THE WISE!! 
NOW! IS THE CONSTANT SWING OF THE PENDULUM OF TIME! 


You can change the course of the trickling stream, but not the rolling river. It will defy all your tiny efforts. 


The common idea when not feeling well is ‘‘ 1 will wait and see, — 
perhaps I shall feel better to-morrow ’’; whereas had a supply of 
ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ been at hand, and use made of it at the 
onset, all calamitous results might have been avoided. 


Every Household and Gravelling Grunk 
ought to contain a bottle of 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


It is Health-giving, Refreshing, and Invigorating. You cannot overstate its great value 
in keeping the Blood Pure and free from Disease. It should be in every bedroom and 
traveller's bag (for any emergency. It acts as simply, yet just as powerfully, on the 
animal system, as sunshine does on the vegetable world, and removes all fetid or 
poisonous matter (the groundwork of disease) from the Blood by Natural Means. Always 
does good—never any harm. 


The effect of Eno’'s ‘Fruit Salt’ on any Disordered, Sleepless, or Feverish Condition is Simply 
Marvellous. It is, in fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 


CAUTION.—Examine the Capsule and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ otherwise you have the sincerest form of 
flattery—IMITATION. 


‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, S.E., by J. ¢. ENO'S Patent. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., 


THE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 
SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President: The Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G. 


This SOCIETY supplies Spinal Supports, Leg Instruments, Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial 
Limbs, Artificial Eyes, and every other description of mechanical support, to the poor, without limit as to locality 
or disease. 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are Lent to the Afflicted upon the 
; Recommendation of Subscribers. 
34,411 APPLIANCES GIVEN IN THE YEAR ENDING SEPTEMBER 30th, 1904. 
SIXTEEN BRANCHES HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED IN THE PROVINCES. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received by the Banker , 
Messrs, Barclay & Co., Limited, Lombard Street, or by the Secretary at the Oilice of the Society. 

RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


DOG SOAP 


a2: S) (Free from Carbolic Acid and all other Poisons). 


| 

A | 

j | DESTROYS INSECTS, IMPROVES THE COAT, AND 
LEAVES THE ANIMAL REFRESHED AND HAPPY. 


‘“‘Naldire’s Soap is harmless to dogs, but fatal to 
| fleas.’—FRANK BUCKLAND. 


NALDIRE’S Prize Medal SOAP 


“Pm FIRST, for Iw: as washed Is Sold in Gd. and As. Tablets, by all Chemists’and Stores. 
with Naldir re’s Soap.’ 
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THE ROYAL PACK OUTSIDE GRUNEWALD FOREST 


A pause before the arrival of the Kaiser. The huntsman blowing the signal 


Photograph by Emil Schriter, Potsdam 


The Badminton Magazine 


ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT 


IX.—HOMES OF SPORT OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS 
OF PRUSSIA 


(Continued) 


(Written by gracious permission of Kaiser Wilhelm IT.) 


BY J. L. BASHFORD, M.A. 


WE can now enter into some detail about the hunting to hounds 
at the Prussian Court in more recent times. Frederick William the 
First’s three immediate successors did not care for the chase, which 
therefore was no longer indulged in at the Prussian Court until after 
the wars of the early part of the last century. Frederick William III. 
objected to the sport on account ‘of the expense, but the Princes of 
the Royal Family of that day took it up. With the King’s consent, 
an Association Hunt was founded for hunting wild boar in the 
NO. CXIX. VOL. xx —June 1905 $s 
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Grunewald. Amongst the thirty-nine shareholders were the Crown 
Prince (afterwards Frederick William I1V.), Prince William (after- 
wards Kaiser Wilhelm I.), Prince Carl and Prince August of Prussia, 
the Duke of Cumberland, a number of officers of the Berlin and 
Potsdam garrisons, and a couple of foreigners—Lord Albert Cunyng- 
ham and Don Louis di Cordova. Prince Carl was then, and always 
remained, the soul of the hunt. He was nominated its ‘‘ Protector.” 
The quarry has always been the wild boar, generally one taken from 
those kept in the wild boar preserve—the so-called Sau-Bucht. 

The first meet was on February 8, 1828. There were 21 


wth 


Count Wilhelm Hohenau The Kaiser The Crown Prince 
(The Master) (Protector) 


S$. HUBERT’S HUNT AT DOBERITZ, NOVEMBER 3, I900 


The Kaiser is mounted on Kurfirst. purchased in England, a most useful horse in the hunting field 
and with troops. Kurfiirst accompanied His Majesty to Jerusalem, Beirut, Damascus, etc. 


Specially copied by gracious permission of H.I.M. the Kaiser from his private collection 


couples of hounds out, and 7} of them came in at the death. The 
run lasted 25 minutes. Prince Carl gave the coup de grace. Since the 
opening day 2,235 runs have taken place, sometimes two in one day. 
It was the first ‘‘ parforce’” hunt since the death of Frederick 
William I. in 1740, and amongst the field were most of the personages 
above mentioned. From that time the meets have always taken place 
in October and November, and, weather permitting, right up to Christ- 
mas. In general there were 18-20 meets during the season. Originally 
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the hounds were of a race called the German ‘“ Brake,’’ used also 
in France for wolf hunts. Later they were crossed with English fox- 
hounds, of which the late Queen Victoria sent Prince Carl, in 1841, six 
couples. The new blood changed the character of the hunting very 
considerably, as the pace was thereby increased. The hounds are 
now all foxhounds purchased young in England. The pack, however, 
is not a first-class one to look at, nor could one expect it to be so, for 
only the low price of fifty shillings a hound is given on the spot in 
England, and it is reasonable to suppose that none but the outcasts 
find their way here. Still, they are well trained on wild boar, and do 


ROYAL HUNT AT KONIGS-WUSTERHAUSEN, DECEMBER 4, 1897 
The Kaiser about to give the coup de grace to a wounded boar 


Specially copied by gracious permission of H.I.M. the Kaiser from his private collection 


their work fairly well. The huntsman, Ober-Piqueur Palm, sees to 
this: he has held this post since 1888, and has been connected with 
the pack since 1874; he has at his fingers’ ends all the feats of the 
best riders since the days of Prince Carl, and is very fond of all he 
can pick up about British fox-hunting. If, however, one wants to see 
a really good pack in Germany, one must go to Paderborn and see 
that of the 8th Hussars. Here from £12 Ios. to £15 is paid for a 
young hound. 

The position of the kennels of the Prussian Royal Pack is bad, 
there being a horrid smell from the water hard by; and all the 
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arrangements are detrimental to the health of the hounds, chronic 
ophthalmia always prevailing amongst them. There are now about 
thirty couples there. 

Prince Carl was devoted to the chase up to the last, and in his 
days the glades of Glienicke rang merrily with the sound of the horn, 
and it was a comely sight to see him ride across the green sward of 
his park to the kennels. In his later years he liked to keep the pace 
slow, and his other peculiarity was never to appear, if he could help 
it, in a newcoat! When it was found necessary to provide him with 


THE QUARRY BEING CONVEYED HOME 


Photograph by Emil Schréter, Potsdam 


a change, his attendants always contrived to blood it first in order 
to take the shine of newness out of it. 

In these hunts, when the hounds have brought the boar to bay, 
the rider who comes in first dismounts and secures the quarry by one 
or both hind legs and then waits till the person designated for the 
purpose comes up to give the coup de grace. The boar is then broken 
up and the curée is thrown to the hounds. In early times the rider 
who came in first at the death had the honour of proposing the 
health of the sovereign at the dinner which took place afterwards in 
the Grunewald Chateau. All the others who come in at the death 
receive Briiche, or twigs of pine to carry away with them in their 
caps or their coat button-holes. 
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In 1843, King Frederick William IV. took over the hounds, which 
henceforth became the ‘‘ Royal” pack. In the early days the meets 
used also to take place at a little shooting-box called ‘ Stern,” 
that dates from the days of Frederick William I., and there was 
hunting occasionally in the open on the land belonging to some 


THE CROWN PRINCE RIDING IN THE HUBERTUS STEEPLECHASE OF THE 
BERLIN-POTSDAM EQUESTRIAN ASSOCIATION 


of the neighbouring villages. Subsequently the scene was removed to 
the Grunewald exclusively. Various reasons are given for the change. 
One of them attributes it to the exorbitant claims for damages pre- 
sented by the “cunning” peasants, who thought the Crown would 
pay any demand. If there is any truth in the story, these crafty 
Prussian rustics reckoned, as usual, without their host, for William I. 
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was not to be tricked in that way. The open country sport was not 
seldom enlivened by incidents that are not unknown in other 
countries. One morning a fine boar led the pack into a restaurant, 
and took shelter under the billiard-table, to the consternation of the 
guests who were drinking their early draught of malt liquor! But 
no small scandal was created on a couple of other occasions, when 
the quarry, as if by instinct, sought sanctuary in the village church- 
yard, each time just as funerals were going on! The pastor frowned 
at the desecration of God’s acre; and the mourners at the grave felt 
discomforted. 

The grand meet of the year was, and still is, that on S. Hubert’s 
Day, November 3. There is an interesting photograph of one of 


FEEDING THE SWANS ON THE HAVEL NEAR POTSDAM 


these ‘‘ Hubertus Hunts” in the Grunewald extant, taken November 3, 
1864, in which King William I. is represented with his guest, Tsar 
Alexander II., clad like the rest of the field in a red hunting double- 
breasted coat (like a roomy evening dress-coat), with breeches and 
top-boots, a silk top-hat, and a white tie fastened ina bow. Amongst 
those present are also Herr von Bismarck-Schénhausen, the Prime 
Minister of Prussia (afterwards Prince von Bismarck), in a frock 
coat and carrying a hunting-whip in his hand; and old Field 
Marshal Count Wrangel (“‘ Papa Wrangel”’ as the Berliners called 
him) wearing a black velvet coat over which he had fastened a 
Scotch plaid, 
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The rowdy element amongst the crowd of onlookers on foot 
obtained the upper hand in recent years at these meets, so Kaiser 
Wilhelm II. resolved to have them in future at Dédberitz, a place 
more to the north of Berlin, where there is a military camp. 

In the Grunewald the riding was through the forest, and no small 
skill and pluck were required of the riders if they wished to pick 


\ 


SCHLOSS KONIGS-WUSTERHAUSEN 


Photograph by A. Walther, Kinigs-Wusterhausen 


their way at a gallop through the trees. Prince William (now 
Kaiser William II.) was a hard rider as Prince and Red Hussar, and 
distinguished himself on his good mare Sakuntala. One day he 
very nearly had a bad accident, getting as it was a nasty cut across 
the face from the branch of a tree, much to the alarm of his consort, 
whom he unsuccessfully tried to avoid, to spare her the sight—she was 
hunting on wheels. At Déberitz it is open sandy country; there 
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is very little forest, and the field now go in more for fast riding than 
hunting. Unfortunately there is an absence of fences of any im- 
portance there. 

The pack is strictly speaking kept for the benefit of the officers 
of the garrisons in and around Berlin and Potsdam; but seven- 
eighths of those who ride to hounds look upon the hunting more as 
part of their military duty than as sport. A few strangers are per- 
mitted to ride with the field if they belong to what is called ‘‘ Court 
society ’’—that is to say, if they have been presented at Court. The 
prevailing regulations are obviously not conducive to the interests of 
sport, because the better type of general society is thereby excluded. 

Prince Carl died in 1882, and Prince William succeeded him 
as “ Protector” of the hunt, which title His Majesty still retains. 
The Crown Prince is a very fair rider, and fond of steeple-chasing 
and hunting. On one occasion His Imperial Highness got into 
trouble for riding in a steeplechase without permission, and had to 
submit to the punishment of being confined to his room for three 
days in consequence. ‘‘ Thank God he did not win the race,”’ was 
the exclamation one of his personal officials is reported to have 
made, thinking that if he had, there would have been ructions! 

Graf Wilhelm Hohenau, who is a very eager rider, has fulfilled 
the functions of Master since 1893. Before him Graf Richard von 
Dohna-Schlobitten acted in a similar capacity from 1883 to 1893. 

The Royal stables, both at Potsdam and at Berlin, are new 
buildings sumptuously equipped for the Kaiser’s horses. He has no 
racing stables, but keeps eight riding horses for his personal use. 
Some 280 to 300 carriage horses are also kept in the stables, including 
about twenty Hungarians for driving four-in-hand. His own riding 
horses are all strong weight-carriers purchased in England. 

Some 500 swans swim about in the Havel around Potsdam, three- 
fourths of which are caught before the severe frost sets in in 
order to be fed at the swan-yard. The huntsman Palm performs 
the functions of Master of the Royal Swans in winter. They are fed 
on barley. 

Grunewald Forest is under State administration; but the 
demesne of Kénigs-Wusterhausen, which is situated south-east of 
Berlin on the way to GGrlitz, in the midst of the watery region of 
the Spree, not far from the Spreewald, is a Royal entailed property 
about seventeen miles from Berlin. It dates as a ‘‘ Royal Home of 
Sport’ since the days of King Frederick William I., whose father 
presented it to him as a Christmas-box when he was only two years 
old in 1690, having acquired it in 1683. The King, after he 
ascended the throne, gave the estate and village the prefix 
*‘ K6nigs,” and from henceforth it has been known as KOnigs- 
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Wusterhausen—King’s Wusterhausen—and it became the favourite 
residence of the “‘ Soldier’? King. The old ‘ Burg” played a part 
in the history of the struggles between Slavs and Teutons; and the 
walls of the present house, built by Frederick William I., still 
re-echo some strange tales of the domestic life of that eccentric 
monarch. The immediate sur- 
roundings are entirely devoid of 
natural beauty, and the interior 
of the chateau bears curious evi- 
dence of the ascetic existence of 
its former grim possessor. In 
his time the neighbourhood was 
covered with morasses, and one 
is reminded of Dr. Johnson's re- 
mark to a young lady who was 
dilating on the ‘‘ Backs”’ at Cam- 
bridge from the grounds of one of 
the colleges on the Cam: ‘“‘ What 
a charming abode!” said his fair 
companion. ‘ Yes, madam,” re- 
torted Johnson, ‘for a toad!” 
But here at K6nigs- Wusterhausen 
there are no trees nor grand build- 
ings either to excite poetic en- 
thusiasm. 

Asa young Prince of fourteen 
years of age, Frederick William 
obtained permission to shoot over 
the estate as a reward for having 
passed a good examination in his 
school work, and for having 
proved himself to be a good rider. 
When quite a youth he showed his 
passion for drilling, and trained 
some thirty of his beaters, who 
used to attend him out shooting, 
as soldiers. Whilst Prince he yyy grivrtock Guns FROM THE COL- 
lived at Wusterhausen as a coun- LECTION OF KING FREDERICK WILLIAM I. 

AT KONIGS-WUSTERHAUSEN 
try gentleman with a body-guard ee 
of soldiers, playing the despot Photographed by Se of H.I.M. 
already in early youth. 

In 1704 the Prince went to Holland, and was to have proceeded 
to England withthe Duke of Marlborough, but was recalled to Berlin 
in 1705, on account of his mother’s sudden death. In 1717 he 
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erected his chateau here, and resided in it frequently with his wife 
and family; and his daughter, the Margravine of Bayreuth, has given 
us some curious side-lights from the life the family lived here. The 
most pathetic story that the walls of Kénigs-Wusterhausen tell is 
that connected with the court-martial before which “ Obrist- 
lieutenant Fritz’ was tried for desertion in 1730. The rigid old 
King waited impatiently for the verdict that was to condemn his son 
to death, and he was prepared to sign it! ‘‘If your Majesty will 
have blood,” roared old Major-General von Buddenbrock, one of his 
cronies of the Tabaks-Kollegium, at the end of a stormy scene, 
“take mine. His you shall not have, so long as I can speak !” 

The King arranged his life according to rule. In winter he 
lived in Berlin; in the early spring in Potsdam ; in May and June 
he went to Berlin again for the inspections of the troops, after 
which he returned to Potsdam; and on August 28, the day of the 
opening of the shooting season, the Court took up its residence at 
Ko6nigs-Wusterhausen, remaining there till after S. Hubert’s Day 
(November 3). 

The first thing His Majesty did after his arrival was to have 
himself weighed; in 1730, at the age of 42, he turned the scales 
at 19 st. 4 lb.! Whilst here he went out hunting or shooting 
every day except Sunday, getting up always at 6 a.m., and often 
much earlier. His chief pleasure after he became king was ‘‘ par- 
force” hunting after stags. When a stag was killed at these hunts 
the quarry was brought to the chateau on a cart and there gral- 
loched, after which the hounds were fleshed; the fore-legs were cut 
off and presented to the King on a silver tray, the huntsmen playing 
a fanfare on their horns the while. 

The King was also fond of shooting, especially of shooting par- 
tridges on the wing—an innovation in those times. He turned out 
partridges on the estate, and was a very good shot. There is a 
quaint picture of him firing at a covey of partridges with halfa dozen 
loaders standing behind him; he often shot up to 150 birds a day. 
Most of the weapons then used were flintlock guns. His own are 
now kept in the Hohenzollern Museum, in Berlin; but the accom- 
panying illustration represents two selected from his collection at 
K6nigs-Wusterhausen. Subjoined is a list of the King’s bag at 
K6nigs-Wusterhausen in 1724—from August 30 to October 20: 
—1I,244 partridges, 12 pheasants, 3 quail, 1 woodcock, 138 hares 
(28 of which were harried with dogs). Elsewhere in the same year 
he killed 3,096 wild boar of various ages out hunting. 

The King’s jester relates that His Majesty used to go out 
partridge-shooting twice or three times a week, taking his lunch 
with him, which he ate under a tree in some plantation near at 
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hand. One day he killed 160 partridges, 9 hares, 4 pheasants, and 
a beautiful owl—a bag that was thought marvellous in those days. 
He goes on to say:—‘“‘As His Majesty generally shoots the par- 
tridge on the wing, it is easy to see that he missed very often before 


THE ROOM WHERE THE MEETINGS OF THE TABAKS-KOLLEGIUM WERE HELD 


Portrait of the Court-jester Gundling, by Pesne 


managing to kill so many birds. Many a day the King fired 
six hundred shots and more!” In this account the King’s bag for 
the years 1717-1738 is put down at 25,066 partridges, 1,455 phea- 
sants, and 1,145 hares for 496 days, 
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When the King resided at Kénigs-Wusterhausen he wore a green 
shooting-jacket with a deer-knife at his side. Of an evening he and 
his intimate friends smoked long Dutch pipes and drank draughts of 
beer from huge Dutch mugs in the room set apart for his Tobacco- 
Meeting (the historic Tabaks-Kollegium). Sometimes the meetings 
took place in the special room in the Schloss, sometimes in a little 
hut erected for the purpose at about half-a-mile distance. On these 
evenings the King wanted to be amused, and amongst the special 
Court “ jesters’’ whose business it was to especially entertain the 
King was Gundling, a professor of the Berlin Fiirsten and Ritter 
Academy, a man of a strange character, much given to drink. His 
portrait, painted in a somewhat realistic and allegorical manner by 
Pesne, hangs in the Tabaks-Kollegium room. When he died in 
1731 the King ordered a public funeral, but the clergy absented them- 
selves and the ceremony was performed amidst very scandalous 
scenes. The Tabaks-Kollegium always met at five o’clock in the 
afternoon, and smoking and drinking occupied several hours. 

Two days in the year were always celebrated with great pomp 
at Kénigs-Wusterhausen, under Frederick William I.—the anniver- 
sary of the battle of Malplaquet, September 11, at which battle the 
King, as Crown Prince, served under Marlborough and Prince Eugen ; 
and S. Hubert’s Day, November 3. The day for the latter festival 
was selected according to the chances of sport. 

The wild boar were hunted here in a curious manner. The 
boar used to be driven into small enclosures and then let out singly 
on to paths about 100 paces long, which were flanked with sail-cloth 
and nets. A couple of sportsmen stood on the path to meet them 
with their boar-spears. If they failed to prick the boar their situa- 
tion was sometimes very precarious and they often got severely 
wounded. The King himself was once in danger of being killed by 
a boar at a hunt of this kind in 1729 at K6épenick, another of his 
sporting residences. 

From what has been said above it is not surprising to find that 
Frederick the Great detested Kénigs-Wusterhausen, and never went 
there after his father’s death. It was left to Prince August Wilhelm, 
father of Frederick William II. In the war against Napoleon I. 
the chateau suffered a good deal. Frederick William IV. began the 
work of restoration, which King William I. (afterwards Kaiser 
Wilhelm I.) continued. 

The Forests consist of the so-called ‘‘ Dubrow” and “ Hammer” 
—comprising 20,000 morgens (12,000 acres). There are from 
600-700 fallow deer there, and about 800 wild boar. The fallow 
deer here are not so good as those in the Grunewald. There are 
some fine old oaks in the forests, but the pine prevails, 
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Frederick William I. introduced heron hawking here—there are 
several large lakes in the neighbourhood; and nowadays the Princes 
of the Royal family often shoot herons here in the summer. In 
former times as young Prince the present Kaiser used to indulge in 
this sport at Kénigs-Wusterhausen. The stock of roe deer is good, 
and one of the head forest officials gets the benefit therefrom, which 
he zealously avails himself of. Small blame to him! A few 
interesting relics of the chase are kept in the Schloss}; e¢.g., the 
petrified antlers of a stag found in a neighbouring morass, now 


ROYAL HUNT AT KONIGS-WUSTERHAUSEN, DECEMBER 4, 1897 
The result of the Kaiser’s shooting 


Specially copied by gracious permission of H.I.M. the Kaiser from his private collection 


mounted on wood, and a head of a stag fixed in the stem of an oak 
branch. 

On November 27, 1863, King William I. had a few days’ 
shooting party at Kénigs-Wusterhausen, and he always afterwards 
gave an annual shooting party there unless officially prevented. 
The King and his guests used to arrive in the evening and dine late. 
The next day they shot, having two drives—luncheon being served 
in a tent in the forest. On returning to the Schloss in the after- 
noon they dined there in shooting costume. On the evening before 
there was always a meeting of the Tabaks-Kollegium. The King, 
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who did not smoke, used, however, to light his Dutch clay and 
take just a few whiffs as a sign that the other gentlemen might 
begin. 

It is impossible not to attach historical significance to the 
revival of these smoking meetings by King William I. The custom 
itself would not have appealed to the King, for he was neither a 
smoker nor a beer-drinker, and he is the last who would have taken 
pleasure in Frederick William’s coarse revels, or have permitted the 
ribald jests that delighted his ancestor. But he obviously saw in 
his forbear the administrative soldier who introduced that strict 
drill into the Prussian army for which it is noted, and he, himself, 
had been engaged in the very same work—the reorganisation of the 
army. He re-introduced the smoking evenings as a souvenir of a 
King who, despite his peculiarities, had rendered the country undying 
services. 

There were present at this particular shoot, according to the 
visitors’ book carefully preserved in the Schloss, the following, who 
inscribed their names as here given :—Wilhelm, Rex; Carl, Prinz 
von Preussen; Albrecht, Prinz von Preussen ; Friedrich Carl, Prinz 
von Preussen; Albrecht, Prinz von Preussen (son of the above, 
now Prince Regent of Brunswick); Wrangel (Feld-Marschall); von 
Bismarck-Schénhausen, President des Staats-Ministeriums (later 
Prince von Bismarck). 

A picture representing one of these parties, but not taken from 
life, is to be seen—the King conversing at the table with Prince 
Bismarck, King Albert of Saxony with Prince Pless, Prince Anton 
Radziwill, Count Perponcher, Count Brandenburg and Count 
Lehndorff being in the background. 

After the Franco-German War King Albert of Saxony, a really 
eminent sportsman, who at that time was Crown Prince of Saxony, 
was always amongst the guests. Up to 1870 there were generally 
from sixteen to twenty guns at these shoots; later on from thirty 
to forty guests used to be invited. 

On January 13, 1874, there was a Royal Boar Hunt in the 
Forest of Hammer, belonging to Kénigs-Wusterhausen, at which 
Crown Prince Frederick William acted as host in place of his father 
Kaiser Wilhelm I. There were present as guests H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales (now King Edward VII.), Prince Carl of Prussia, Prince 
Frederick Charles of Prussia, Prince Arthur of England (Duke of 
Connaught), Prince August of Wiirttemberg and Duke William of 
Wiirttemberg. Owing to the outbreak of anthrax amongst the 
fallow deer the year before, to which some three hundred had 
succumbed, only a few were shot on this occasion. The result of the 
day’s shooting, according to the accompanying card, was only 106 in 
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all, including 1 stag, 16 fallow deer, 3 hinds, 55 full-grown boars, 
25 young ones, 2 roe deer, 2 hares, and 2 foxes. No record has 
been kept of what the individual guns killed on this occasion. 

A card giving the result of the shooting on November 11, 1904, 
just thirty years later, shows that the bag amounted to 523, and the 
Kaiser alone accounted for 51 boars—the total of which amounted 
to 226. 

The reigning monarch shot at Kénigs-Wusterhausen for the first 
time as Kaiser and Lord of Kénigs-Wusterhausen on November 11, 
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CARD SHOWING RESULT OF SHOOTING AT KONIGS-WUSTERHAUSEN ON 
JANUARY 13, 1874 


The Prince ot Wales (King Edward VII.) and Prince Arthur of England (the Duke of Connaught) 
were the guests of Kaiser Wilhelm I. 


Published by the courteous per:tsston of Baron von Heintze, Master of the Royal Hunt 


1888. The interior of the chateau has been renovated and made 
more or less comfortable to suit modern requirements. In his sitting- 
room we read on the wall a favourite motto, written by Admiral de 
Ruyter :—‘“‘ Ich ziehe vor, dass ich nicht gelobt werde von Niemanden, 
wenn ich nur nach meinem Gewissen handele, und alle Befehle, wie ich 
soll, durchfiihre.” (‘‘ 1 prefer not to be praised by anybody, when I 
only act as my conscience dictates, and carry out my orders as I 
should’). This motto hangs in a frame in all the Imperial shoot- 


ing-boxes and chateaux. 
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CROWN PRINCE WILLIAM 


THE nuptials of Friedrich Wilhelm Viktor Augustus of Hohenzol- 
lern, known as the German Crown Prince, with Duchess Cecilie, 
the younger sister of the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
which are to be celebrated with great pomp and ceremony on 
June 6th in the Royal Castle of Berlin, afford a favourable oppor- 
tunity for briefly recording some of the achievements of the heir to 
the Imperial Crown of Germany and of the Royal Crown of Prussia 
in a field that calls for the sympathies of all British men and 
women. 

His Imperial Highness is already well known beyond the 
frontiers of his own native country as a lover of yachting, steeple- 
chasing, riding, driving, tennis, skating, and all kinds of outdoor 
sport, and at home he has gained the reputation of being able to 
handle gun and rifle as a good shot, according to all the rules of 
a thoroughly-trained sportsman. Like his father, who frequently 
took him out shooting when he was a youth in order to initiate him 
into the mysteries of venery, he is especially fond of big game 
shooting; and he has now arrived at the stage when he can claim 
to know something of the craft. 

The slaughter of game at battues and formal Court hunts, 
where places are assigned to the guns according to their rank, and 
where, consequently, all is carefully arranged in advance, does not 
appeal to the Crown Prince, who, like the best-known sportsmen 
amongst his forbears, prefers to pursue game under conditions 
calling for skill and endurance. There is therefore every reason for 
confidently anticipating that the heir to the throne will carry on the 
work of sportsmanlike preservation of game in the Prussian Royal 
forests after the manner revived under his illustrious father. 

Since he attained his majority, at the age of eighteen, the 
Crown Prince has had shooting of his own. The Chateau of Oels 
in Silesia is his by virtue of his rank as Crown Prince. Up to 1886 
it belonged to the Duke of Brunswick as a fief of the Prussian 
Crown. When Duke William died without issue, the fief reverted 
to the Crown, and King William I. of Prussia renewed the fief in 
favour of the Crown Prince of Prussia for the time being. A por- 
tion of the property which was allodial was left by Duke William 
to the King of Saxony, who inherited Sybillenort, also in the same 
neighbourhood. 

In the spring His Imperial Highness goes to Oels in order 
to shoot roebucks at his shooting box at Klein-Ellguth, in the 
vicinity of Oels. There is excellent roebuck shooting here. At the 
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H 1. AND R.H. CROWN PRINCE WILLIAM, WITH HIS BRIDE ELECT, HER HIGHNESS 
DUCHESS CECILIE OF MECKLENBURG-SCHWERIN 


Both in Court shooting costume. The costume is made of forester-green cloth with 
dark-green velvet collars 


This portrait, whi¢h has never before been published, is reproduced here by special gracious permission 
of the Crown Prince 
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exhibition of stags’ and roebucks’ heads in Berlin last January, the 
Crown Prince obtained a medal for a very fair collection of roebuck 
heads of his own shooting, nine of which came from Klein-Ellguth. 
In the autumn the Crown Prince gives shooting parties here, ex- 
tending over four days, the game being hares and pheasants. 

As soon as the manceuvres are over in the autumn, and the 
rutting season begins, the Kaiser goes off to his own private forests 
in the Schorfheide in the March of Brandenburg, and at Rominten 
in East Prussia, on the Russian frontier; whilst the Crown Prince 
repairs to one of the Royal shooting lodges near the Anhalt-Dessau 


THE CROWN PRINCE'S CHATEAU OF OELS IN SILESIA 


country, not far from Céthen, and afterwards to the eastern portion 
of the Harz mountains for deer stalking. The former of these hunt- 
ing grounds is the country around the shooting-box of Forsthaus 
Olberg, in the Royal forest called Lédderitz, one of the best-known 
shooting properties in North Germany. It is situated between the 
rivers Saale and Elbe, not far from Aken, on the last-named river. 
For many years the stock of red deer in these parts had been 
neglected, and the herds had greatly degenerated. All this has 
changed now, and very fair twelve-tiners and fourteen-tiners are to 
be had of tolerably good weight. The Crown Prince shot for the 
first time at Olberg in 1900. His first stag there was a fair ten- 
tiner without any bay antlers, As may be imagined, the Prince 
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was immensely interested, and showed all the keenness of a young 
sportsman. The country is pretty, and abounds in a good many oak 
trees, as well as the ubiquitous pine. It is also a grand place for 
duck shooting. Since 1g00 his Imperial Highness has shot several 
ten, twelve, and fourteen tiners, the heads being well developed, 
and the shooting has been improving every year; but they are not 
good enough for exhibition. 

The other of the Royal preserves allotted to the Crown Prince 
is situated near the valley of the Bode, in the Harz district, the 
residence being called the Dambachhaus, formerly leased until his 
death to Prince August of Wiirttemberg. The Crown Prince first 
began shooting here also in 1g00, and it has become one of his 
favourite autumn resorts. The mountain stags roar well here in the 


THE SHOOTING-BOX OF THE CROWN PRINCE AT KLEIN-ELLGUTH, 
NEAR OELS, IN SILESIA 


rutting season, and successful stalking falls only to the lot of those 
whose eye and nerve are fairly well seasoned. The heads, of course, 
are not large or heavy, but compare favourably as mountain stags ; 
nor does the weight of the stag exceed 270 lb. when gralloched, 
and then only rarely, a weight which cannot be compared with that 
of the Kaiser’s best stags at Hubertusstock and Rominten. 

The Crown Prince has also taken part in chamois shooting, 
which he enjoys very much. He has been the guest of Duke Carl 
Theodor of Bavaria at Tegernsee for this purpose. 

Duchess Cecilie, the Crown Prince’s bride-elect, is very fond 
of the chase and of driving, and is a good horsewoman. There 
is excellent shooting in both Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz. The Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin won the 
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second silver badge at the last Stags’ Head Exhibition at Berlin, 
for a splendid fourteen-tiner which was killed at Nachbarsheide, 
Ludwigslust, and exhibited five other heads from his other forests, 
including a sixteen-tiner from Jasnit and a twelve-tiner from Gel- 
bensande, the scene of the Crown Prince’s betrothal, besides six 
good roebuck heads. The shooting rights throughout the Grand 
Duchy of Mecklenburg, except on the estates of the landed gentry, 
belong to the grand-ducal crown. The peasants and communes and 
towns (with very few exceptions) have no shooting rights. 


CROWN PRINCE WILHELM AFTER A MORNING'S SUCCESSFUL STALK 


Standing behind his dead stag, which is adorned with oak leaves, the Prince with the customary 
oak-leaf twig (Bruch) in his hat. Forsthaus Olberg, near Aken-on-Elbe 


Reproduced by gracious permission of H.1. and R.H. the Crown Prince 


The German Crown Prince was born at the Marble Palace, 
Potsdam, on May 6, 1882; his fiancée, Duchess Cecilie of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, at Schwerin on September 20, 1886. They were 
betrothed on September 4, Igo4, at Gelbensande, a shooting-box 
built by the father and mother of the Duchess near the sea, about 
twelve miles from Rostock. The Crown Prince is, it need scarcely 
be said, the grandson of our Princess Royal, afterwards Empress 
Frederick, wife of Kaiser Friedrich III. 
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QUEER-TEMPERED HORSES 


BY JOHN PORTER 


Horses, like human beings, transmit from generation to generation 
many of their own eccentricities and tricks. It is an old saying and 
a true one that what is bred in the bone will come out in the flesh. 
Such things as malformations, temperament, and expression, all 
repeat themselves in a greater or less degree, and are particularly 
noticeable in certain strains of blood. For instance, it is extremely 
seldom that you see the descendants of Newminster with a curb, or 
the descendants of Birdcatcher without one, which is an extraordinary 
fact. Then, again, we have the sedate and gentle temper of the 
Newminsters, an enormous thing in favour of the blood, and the 
excitable and peculiar temper of the Galopins, which leads them 
into all sorts of vagaries, though, on the other hand, a weak point in 
the Newminsters is their delicate constitutions, whilst in favour of 
the Galopins is their vigour and hardihood. Colour also prevails, 
the Newminsters to bay, the Stockwells to chestnut, and the Galopins 
and St. Simons to brown. I do not think I ever saw a chestnut 
St. Simon; in fact, I believe I am correct in saying that there never 
has been one of that colour. All things are more or less hereditary. 
Vicious, queer-tempered rogues and cowards are continually cropping 
up, adding to the trials and troubles of the trainer and to the reputa- 
tion of the jockey, if he wins, though often both are blamed when 
the horse itself is the culprit. He may be perfectly fit, but that is 
no good unless he will take advantage of his fitness. 

I have had some queer-tempered ones through my hands at 
different times, but the only really vicious one that I can recollect 
was a horse called Fakir, by Musjid out of Mendicant, the property 
of Sir Joseph Hawley. He began his tricks early in life. It was 
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with difficulty he could be persuaded to go on to the downs, and 
when there a still greater difficulty arose in getting him to the 
starting point of a canter or gallop. He gradually went from bad 
to worse, and at last became irreclaimably savage and dangerous. 
One day he seized the boy, who was riding him, by the leg, pulled 
him off, knelt upon him, and began worrying him as a dog would a 
rat. Most providentially—an extraordinarily lucky accident—the 
hood got over his eyes, which blindfolded him, and thus enabled the 
boy to get away much bruised, but otherwise not seriously hurt. 
The horse, as soon as he found the boy had escaped, at once 
began to tear up his saddle and clothing, and these he soon reduced 
literally to shreds; but, the hood still blinding him, we managed to 
get him home and safe on the pillar reins, where he remained until 
the following day. He was submitted to an operation soon after- 
wards, and from that time became perfectly quiet, but was of no use 
for racing purposes. Sir Joseph gave him to Tom Cannon, who 
sold or gave him to the mailman at Stockbridge. Some two or 
three years afterwards I was going to Stockbridge races, got into a 
trap at Andover station to drive over to the course, took stock of 
the animal in the shafts, and recognised my friend the Fakir. 
Such is the punishment for vice. He would have had a very much 
better time in my stables if he had been pleased to behave himself 
reasonably. 

I have had several queer-tempered horses in my charge whom 
it would be going rather too far to describe as absolutely vicious. 
St. Alexis, by Stockwell out of Mendicant (therefore half-brother to 
my friend Fakir) was notable among these. He was one of the 
first lot that came into my hands when I originally started training 
for Sir Joseph Hawley, who told me that the horse was useless for 
racing, as he had no heart and would do nothing. Sir Joseph kindly 
said that, if I cared to do so, I might make use of him as a hack to 
carry me on the downs, and for this purpose he seemed likely to 
answer well. He was very excitable at first, and fretted and fumed 
when the horses cantered past him; but I persevered with him, 
patted and coaxed him, allowed him to eat grass and stand or 
wander about as he liked; and by these means and kind treatment 
he gained confidence. I obtained permission from Sir Joseph to 
enter him in the Great Eastern Handicap at Newmarket, which he 
won in a canter from a large field of horses. This was a case of a 
highly nervous and sensitive animal gaining confidence by gentle 
treatment. Had he been otherwise dealt with there can be no 
doubt that he would have remained worse than useless. 

Of sulky or jady animals I think I may say that Shotover and 
Farewell were the two worst I ever had at Kingsclere. The former 
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was of a very peculiar temperament. She resembled the famous 
parrot in the story, for she was, or appeared to be, always thinking, 
and her thoughts must have been the reverse of agreeable to her, 
for after a spell of meditation she would sulk for hours. I recollect 
on one occasion I had to move her from one box to another while 
some repairs were going on. She stood perfectly still the whole of 
the day. When we entered the box at stable time to all appear- 
ances she had not even casually moved her foot, neither had she 
attempted to eat any of her feed. It was, as I understood it, a 
protest at being disturbed and turned out of her own home. That 
was the only way she could think of to express her resentment; as 
soon as she got back again to her own box she was perfectly happy 
and ate her feed at once. I do not know that one ought to speak 
of a mare as disappointing when she has won the Derby, but she 
was very exasperating in one way: when I had her just fit, and she 
was looking her best, inspiring us with most confidence accordingly, 
she ran some of her worst races. Farewell was a rank jade. 
She won the One Thousand in a canter and refused to race ever 
after. 

Throstle was another mare that may be set down as one of the 
queer-tempered division. Perhaps it would not be strictly accurate 
to speak of her asa jade, but she was certainly of a wayward dis- 
position, and this I attribute to the fact of her having been born 
blind. Mr. Warner Turner, the Duke of Portland’s agent, wrote 
to Lord Alington, telling him of the circumstance, and his lordship 
replied ordering her to be destroyed, as, of course, she seemed 
useless for racing purposes. Fortunately, however, for some reason 
or other the order was not at once put into force; at the end of a 
month she could see a little, it was found, and so her life was saved. 
She was an extraordinarily good mare, and had in particular the 
merit of being a fine stayer. At Goodwood she won the Nassau 
stakes from Maundy Money and La Niévre. She had previously 
won the Coronation Stakes at Ascot, and I had great hopes a few 
weeks before the St. Leger that she would win that also; but between 
Goodwood and Doncaster her waywardness increased, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that I could get her round a gallop; if 
I started her up one she invariably came up another, and would do 
nothing that she was wanted to do. I therefore lost confidence in 
her, and when she started for the Leger I thought it was doubtful 
whether Morny Cannon would ever be able to get her round the course 
at all. Asa matter of fact her troublesome disposition did assert it- 
self during the race. She nearly stopped, and slowed down almost 
toa trot as they neared the rifle-butts, but eventually she won the race 
easily, beating Ladas and her stable companion Matchbox—Lord 
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Alington, Sir Frederick, and myself being considered very clever 
people, and having, according to report, landed a great coup. Thus it 
is that one gets undeserved credit to balance what one does not get 
when it is really merited. The fact of the case was this: both 
Lord Alington and Sir Frederick had backed Matchbox, and only at 
the last moment took 1,000 to 30 about the mare. Lord Alington, 
I believe, had 5,000 to 1,000 about Matchbox, and he prevailed upon 
me to stand 100 with him in the bet, which was the largest amount 
I had ever had on a horse, and I did not like it at all. I did not 
want to lose the 100 (the horse never came to a shorter price), so I 
thought the best thing to do to save my 100 was to lay 110 to 100 
on Ladas. You can imagine my feelings when I saw the mare 
coming up hand over hand, beating the two favourites easily. Down 
went my 210, for I had not a shilling on the winner. This effectually 
put a stop to my plunging; my betting since that Doncaster meeting 
has been very harmless. My share of the great coup that was 
supposed to have been landed by the stable depleted instead of 
swelling my banking account. Throstle afterwards ran at New- 
market, but the Rowley Mile was not wide enough for her; she took 
a gallop on her own account into the country and finished at the 
waterworks. 

Orme and Flying Fox had the same kind of disposition; both 
were very high-couraged and required extremely careful management. 
You could lead but not drive them, any rough treatment they resented 
and would fight against it, but they ran their races out gamely, and 
you can forgive a great deal in horses who do that. They both had 
one peculiarity, the habit of hanging out their tongues, and the 
strongest objection to having their mouths handled in any way. 

Rogues and cowards I have had innumerable; they are always 
disappointing, and the sooner you are out of them the better. 

Whether it is the starting gate, too much racing as two-year- 
olds, or whatever it may be, we do not now appear to have the same 
good, honest, sound horses we used to have. What these half-mile 
races at a standstill from a starting gate will do for the poor 
animals, driven from post to post, I dread to think. 
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THE UNWRITTEN LAWS OF SPORT 
VI.— FISHING 
BY PERCY STEPHENS 


OF all forms of sport it seems to me that none possess unwritten 
laws so difficult of definition as fishing, from the mere fact of its 
being almost entirely a purely personal one—‘‘ the contemplative 
man’s recreation”; and, quite by the way, I sometimes wonder what 
time for contemplation honest Izaak Walton would have found had 
it ever been his lot to be fast in a foul-hooked fresh-run 20-lb. 
salmon? In hunting or shooting the sportsman forms part of a 
more or less numerous society where a blunder or a selfish action 
on the part of any one of its members may go far to spoil other 
people’s amusement, but the solitary angler pursuing his sport for 
his sole personal gratification is ruled by no such actual considera- 
tions. Yet in fishing, as in every sport or pastime, or indeed in 
every phase of life, there are certain unwritten rules of good taste 
and kindly feeling that cannot be disregarded, and it is on them 
that I propose to touch to the best of my poor ability. 

First, let me lay stress on the all-important point of scrupu- 
lously observing the wishes and regulations of anyone to whom we 
may be indebted for opportunity of indulging in fishing. The extent 
of free or public water in our overcrowded islands is obviously 
inadequate to the number of fishermen, and, I presume, therefore, 
that most of them are, like myself, dependent on the courtesy or 
good nature of others for our sport. In connection with this few 
things are more astounding than the off-hand spirit in which many 
people approach this very question of asking permission to fish in 
another person’s preserves. A gentleman who in all other walks 
of life may, and probably does, exhibit the nicest good breeding, 
will, however, where fishing is concerned, coolly address some such 
demand as the following to an entire stranger, and feel honestly 
aggrieved if his request be not granted :— 


*‘ Sir,—I am spending a few weeks in this neighbourhood, and 
should be glad if you would grant me leave to fish in your river. 
Thanking you in anticipation,” etc., etc. 
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It never seems to occur to this sort of person that the owner 
of the said river, putting aside the question of his own private sport, 
has probably to deal with scores of similar, if more polite, appeals 
from personal friends and acquaintances; nor that fly-fishing, 
whether for salmon or trout, is nowadays as highly rated as covert- 
shooting or grouse-driving; he merely regards the subject from his 
own selfish standpoint, and no matter how courteously the fishery 
owner’s refusal be worded, incontinently dubs him a curmudgeon 
who denies a day's sport to a brother angler. 

Or, on the other hand, let us take the case of a more fortunate 
individual who has been granted the privilege of a day’s fishing.on 
preserved water. How many unwritten laws should he observe in 
such circumstances, and how often does he, nay, do you and I, 
perhaps, gentle reader, disregard them! For instance, the river he 
is fishing at some portion of its course may skirt coverts which in 
spring will probably be full of breeding game. Assuming our friend 
to be like all true anglers, impatient of the presence of an attendant, 
and to be unaccompanied by a gillie or keeper, is he always careful 
to avoid the slightest disturbance of the woods? Equally, does he 
invariably refrain from plucking, or worse still, digging up the wild 
flowers which are presumably a source of pleasure to their lawful 
owner?! Or, again, does he scrupulously avoid giving offence to 
the farmers who rent the land along the river banks? Imagine 
the feelings of the British—especially the North British—agricul- 
turist who spies a stranger in seven-leagued-looking wading boots 
making a yard-wide path through his growing hay crops, or who 
finds that the same individual has left unfastened the gate which 
separates his lambing ewes from the field of succulent clover, un- 
controlled indulgence in which will probably mean death to his 
cherished flock. Finally, unnecessary as it may seem to remind the 
guest of such a thing, when he has finished his al fresco lunch, is he 
always careful to destroy all traces of his repast? What can be 
more distressing to an esthetically-minded landowner, perhaps 
enjoying the beauties of his estate during an afternoon’s stroll, than 
to be confronted with an empty soda-water bottle and fragments of 
whitey-brown paper ? 

Perhaps most important of all is the question whether the use 
of any other lure than the artificial fly is permissible to a guest on 
another’s water. Where a specific rule exists on this point the 
course to be pursued is clear; but it frequently happens that a day’s 
salmon or trout fishing is granted without any such expressed 

1 J am aware that by the law of the land wild flowers are not the property of those 


on whose land they grow, but this is a point which I venture to hope is over-ruled by 
the stronger, if unwritten, code of good behaviour. 
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restriction. Is the angler then entitled to avail himself of bait or 
minnow ? This is a nice point of casuistry which fishermen are 
prone to interpret according to their own inclination. Some hold 
that, in the absence of definite instructions, the matter is purely one 
for their own discretion ; others, that they should only resort to the 
use of bait when the artificial fly has been given a fair trial and 
found wanting; while there are many people who maintain that 
in all cases the latter is the only lure permissible on another 
person’s preserves. Personally, I am inclined to this view myself, 
but circumstances alter cases, and if a man know that his host does 
not restrict himself to the artificial fly, he is presumably justified in 
claiming the same licence for himself. Moreover, I believe there 
exist certain purists who hold that on a chalk-stream the capture 
of trout should only be attempted by the agency of a floating 
fly, dressed on a 000 hook and the finest drawn gut, anointed with 
extra-refined paraffin, and presented up stream to the fish by means 
of a three-quarter steeple cast, and that any other form of fishing 
savours of poaching ; but I fear that few north-countrymen, turned 
loose on Test or Itchen, would conform to such ideas. Perhaps, 
however, now that Mr. Earl Hodgson has knocked the bottom out 
of the fallacy that chalk-stream trout cannot be killed on the wet-fly, 
we shall hear less of such theories. 

But on one point there can be no two opinions: in no circum- 
stances whatever is the use of the prawn or minnow—whether 
natural or artificial—permissible on another man’s salmon-river 
save by the most categorical permission. By the way, as regards 
salmon-fishing, there exists a method of achieving the capture of the 
king of fishes to which it should be unnecessary to refer, but which 
I fear occasionally tempts a weak-minded angler from the strait 
path. Only last autumn a gentleman confided to me that, after a 
week’s fruitless flogging for sulky salmon on a friend’s river in 
Ireland, he, at the instigation of his host’s keeper, deliberately and 
with felonious intent endeavoured to stroke-haul a fish. But here 
retribution followed swift and sure ; true he hooked the salmon, but 
broke his rod and lost the fish. 

So far I have only dealt with the unwritten laws that should 
govern a fisherman’s behaviour to his host; but the latter is not 
without responsibilities on his part, which should not be disregarded. 
In connection with this I quote from the letter of a friend, himself 
the best of fishermen and the most courteous of gentlemen, who 
instances a practice, of which I had personally never heard before, 
but which, especially in the particular instance he refers to, appears 
to me a most reprehensible one. 

“The curse of Ireland is the professional fishermen, who are 
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employed by the owners of nearly every river to catch salmon for 
them when they are not fishing themselves. They use every sort of 
lure: loach, sprat—which is often another name for parr—worm, 
minnow, etc., as well as fly, and are no doubt first-rate hands at 
killing fish. Now, no one can complain of a man doing as he likes 
with his own; but to let the professional fish water, when leave over 
it has been given to others for the day, is certainly unfair. I 
remember such a case when I was fishing in Ireland two or three 
years ago with B——. We had leave for the day on water below 
his. We were there early, thinking to have it to ourselves, but the 
professional was before us and had already killed two salmon.” 

With his usual kindness of heart my friend merely suggests 
that such a proceeding as the above is unfair, but I think most of us 
would be inclined to characterise it by a much stronger adjective. 

Before quitting the vexed question of fly versus bait on a salmon 
river, let me cite an actual case, which involved the very nicest 
point of angling etiquette. A party of four rods were fishing a 
Norwegian salmon river where the beats are exchanged every day. 
Two of the party refused to use anything but the fly, declaring that 
the use of the spoon frightened the fish, and that it was unfair to 
resort to prawn or minnow, even when the salmon would not rise to 
the fly, because it lessened the chances of the man on any given beat 
whose turn came next. In this instance the ‘‘ go-as-you-please ”’ 
members of the syndicate gave way rather than promote discord or 
jealousy ; but while I personally think they were right in doing so, 
they would undoubtedly have been justified in using whatever lure 
they liked, had they not recognised the good-feeling which governs 
all unwritten laws of sport. 

None the less, I fear that such unselfishness as the above is not 
general among anglers. In support of such a galling theory I will 
quote a common instance of angling egotism: A and B are both 
fishing the same river on the same day; A has hit on the exact 
fly which is tempting the trout, and has a full creel. He meets 
B, who has an empty one; yet as often as not A will endeavour to 
conceal the identity of the attractive lure. 

Before finally quitting the invidious question of selfishness in con- 
nection with fishing, I think it right to touch on one phase of it which 
leads to more ill-feeling and bitterness of spirit than any other, and 
which in its worst form can be briefly described as piracy. Let me illus- 
trate my meaning by two typical but hypothetical cases. Smith is a 
comparatively poor man, who, after infinite trouble, has to all intents 
and purposes been the discoverer of a Norwegian or Icelandish 
salmon river, of which he has secured a five years’ lease, at a rent 
compatible with his own pocket and the aspirations of the owners 
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of the fishing rights, and he looks confidently forward to a renewal 
of his lease on the same terms. But, jealously as he guards the 
secret of his river, its capabilities, its rent, and its whereabouts, these 
all leak out in course of time, and presently the inevitable buccaneer 
appears in the shape of Jones, who, the possessor of a brazen con- 
science and a long purse, outbids Smith, and secures the river for 
himself. 

Or, again, take the case of a professional man, doctor, barrister, 
parson, or solicitor, who only gets a month’s holiday in the year, 
when it is his custom to transport himself and his family to a small 
inn he has found for himself in the wilds of Connemara, where he 
gets capital white-trout fishing, with the chance of a grilse or a small 
fish after a spate. As in the last instance, he naturally endeavours 
to reserve this delightful spot for himself, but again with no better 
result. Some Machiavelli of his acquaintance ferrets out its locality, 
and one fine day when our luckless friend writes, as he has done for 
years, to secure the inn for the month of August, he finds he has 
been forestalled. 

The above are both fictitious cases, but precisely similar ones 
occur in real life but too frequently, and more flagrant breaches of 
the unwritten laws not only of sport but also of gentlemanly feeling 
can scarcely be imagined. 

A point of etiquette which should be always scrupulously ob- 
served is to give other fishermen plenty of ‘‘elbow room.’ How 
often does it happen that as one reaches the particular spot where 
one had intended to begin fishing it is already occupied? The 
point then arises, how far in front of the man in possession one is 
justified in cutting in, for to fish behind him all day is obviously not 
to be expected. Some fishermen have very elastic—or the reverse— 
ideas on the matter, on which, of course, no hard-and-fast rule can 
be laid down. The best and most natural course is to settle the 
point by mutual arrangement. 

Yet I would warn those anglers whose lot may be cast on un- 
preserved waters not always to expect such nicety of behaviour from 
their fellow sportsmen. It has occasionally been my own fate to fish 
a stream in an industrial part of the north of England which is 
practically free to any respectable applicant, and where it was a 
common occurrence for a man to begin fishing within conversational 
distance of another, and carry on both occupations at the same time. 
Nay, it was not even considered a breach of good manners, in the 
infrequent event of a fisherman catching a trout, to hasten at once 
to the spot and cast your fly in the very eddy whence he had lured 
it, presumably in the Utopian expectation that another fish, attracted 
by its fellow’s struggles, might be tempted to share its fate. But 
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here neither discourtesy nor unfairness was intended; it was merely 
a case of one law for everybody, and the good fellows—for good fel- 
lows they were in their own way—who infringed an unwritten law 
of sport did so in the happiest ignorance. 

Again, the most scrupulous pains should always be taken to 
avoid the slightest interference with another fisherman’s chance of 
sport. Do not wade close above him so as to send a wave of muddy 
water down to the fish below him; and in approaching him on the 
bank, be careful to tread as lightly as possible. Fish are very easily 
scared by the concussion of a heavy footfall on an overhanging bank, 
which seems to send a sort of Marconigram—lI can find no better 
simile—through the water. 

Yet another point of general good taste rather than of strict 
sportsmanlike etiquette, and one which is very rarely observed, 
is to refrain from stopping to watch an angler you may chance to 
come across in the course of a stroll by the side of a river. I 
believe I speak for all fishermen when I say that the peculiar 
fascination of our sport lies in the solitary conditions under which 
we love to pursue it. Whether in the prosaic water-meadows of a 
chalk-stream country or amid the more romantic scenery of the 
northern streams, the sense of untrammelled freedom and of being 
alone with Nature constitutes a charm that fishing only among 
sports can offer. Personally, I know nothing more distressing to 
the angler, absorbed in his recreation, than suddenly to awake 
to the fact that he is no longer alone, and that he is being 
scrutinised by a stranger who is probably thinking how much 
better he can cast a fly than himself, or (more discomforting still 
to the modest man, such as all good fishermen should be) by 
a lady who he feels is mentally appraising him on the lines 
laid down by Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

Worse still, but too frequently the spectator, so far from 
intending any discourtesy, is actuated by a benevolent feeling 
towards the fisherman that prompts him to make _ inquiries 
as to his sport, which, when addressed to a man with an ill- 
filled creel, only serve to complete his discomfiture. 

A golden rule, of common-sense and good taste alike, that is 
not always scrupulously observed, is never to address nor offer 
advice to a fisherman actually engaged in playing a fish, unless 
he be a novice to whom instruction is either necessary or 
palatable. Nothing is more fatal to success than to distract 
his attention at the moment when only the man at the end 
of the rod is conscious of what the fish is actually doing. I 
can recall a personal instance of this: I was fast in a good 
fish, which, fresh-run and strong, had “taken charge” for the 
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moment, and thirty yards up stream was indulging in a series of 
those savage jerks of the head which usually foretell disaster. 
“Don’t haul at him like that,’’ shouted an excited friend on the 
bank. For one fatal second my attention was diverted, while I 
angrily pointed out that it was not I that was jerking the salmon 
but the salmon that was jerking me; but in that instant the hold 
gave, and to this day I have no doubt my friend still considers 
me a heavy-handed bungler. 

In conclusion I must refer to the one great unwritten law 
which should govern all field-sports—our duty towards the 
creatures that we destroy for our own amusement, and which 
should therefore be killed as mercifully as possible. Thanks 
to their low nervous organisation, fish happily undergo but 
little distress of mind or body as compared with the warm- 
blooded animals that we hunt or shoot; yet, none the less, we 
should be equally careful to minimise even this modicum of 
suffering as much as possible. I have seen a man, wading a 
north-country stream when the rise was on, catch trout almost 
as quickly as he could cast his flies, and, without troubling to kill 
them as he took them off the hook, drop them alive into his 
basket to die of slow asphyxiation. Can there be a more revolting 
death for a fish, snatched from its own cool element, than gradual 
suffocation in a hot, stuffy creel among a mass of dead or dying 
creatures of its own species? 

Similarly I have known an angler hack a fly out of a salmon’s 
tongue—probably the most sensitive portion of its anatomy—before 
knocking it on the head—a needlessly cruel act. 

Finally, when we catch an undersized fish that has to be 
returned to the water, let us treat it ‘‘as though we loved him,” 
and restore it to its element quitte pour la peur, and capable of 
growing into a lusty three-pounder that shall afford us sport on a 
future occasion. 

It may seem superfluous, or even impertinent, to many 
fishermen to have touched on such points as the above, yet 
one does not like to think that they are ever overlooked, or 
that it is necessary to remind a brother sportsman that 


He liveth best, who loveth best 
All creatures great and small. 
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SCENE ON AN EAST AFRICAN LAKE 


AN ADVENTURE WITH ELEPHANTS 
BY SIR EDMUND LECHMERE, BART. 


To many people the life of a big-game hunter is one of continual 
peril and hairbreadth escapes, and his friends live in constant 
expectation of seeing his sudden and tragic end reported through 
the medium of the foreign cablegrams. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, most of the accidents which occur in big-game hunting are 
caused either by rashness and inexperience or by the use of unsuit- 
able weapons, more especially the latter. 

But to every man whose love of the sport induces him to con- 
tinue it year after year there comes a day when it is his life or that 
of the game he is pursuing, and when everything depends on the 
absolute accuracy of an aim taken in a fraction of the time he 
would devote to a rabbit or pheasant at home. It is such an 
experience I am now about to narrate; and after seven years’ African 
shooting, during which I have shot every species of dangerous game 
in that continent, I can honestly say it is the narrowest escape I 
have ever had, and I can add with equal honesty that I never want 
to have a narrower one. 

We were camped just on the edge of the Bamboo Forest 
in British East Africa, about forty-five miles from Lake Naivasha, 
in January last, whither we had gone in search of elephant, 
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which, owing to the density of the forest, the cold, and the con- 
stant rain experienced at this elevation (over seven thousand feet), 
are but little disturbed. Our party consisted of my wife, my son, 
a well-known settler, Mr. William Judd of Kijabé, B.E.A., who 
had undertaken to guide us to the likeliest places for elephant in 
this forest, and myself, with a mixed caravan of Kikuyus and 
Swahilis, whose one and only desire seemed to be to get back to the 
sunshine and warmth of the plains below. We had had a hot and 
rather uninteresting march from Naivasha, seeing little game on the 
way, and experiencing such a plague of flies at each camp owing to 
the proximity of large herds of Masai cattle that it was quite a relief 
to get to the cooler altitude, in spite of the storms of thunder, 


THE AUTHOR AND A GRAND ‘‘ RHINO” 


lightning, hail, and rain to which we were daily subjected. At our 
first camp eight of our highly-paid Swahilis refused to go any 
further, thinking, I suppose, I could not do without them and would 
turn back. Their places were, however, at once taken by some 
Kikuyus, who are equally good porters, at about half the money, and 
subsequently I replaced all my Swahilis with these men, and found 
them excellent fellows, somewhat scantily attired, but willing, and 
always ready to go out and report the presence of game, while the 
Swahilis would not stir from the camp except when marching. 
We reached our camp on the edge of the forest on January 21, 
and the same afternoon the men brought in news of a cow and a bull 
NO. CXIX. VOL. xx.—June 1905 UU 
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elephant which they had seen about four miles off, feeding on the 
edge of the forest. Accordingly I started at four o’clock, or as soon 
after as possible, on the following morning, and went to the spot 
where the elephants had been seen; but, as I expected, they had 
moved off during the night, and there was nothing for it but to 
follow the tracks on the chance of their still being in the neighbour- 
hood. The spoor led up and down hills through dense forest alter- 
nating with glades covered with long grass, but everywhere reeking 
with damp and moisture, and though it was not actually raining I 
was speedily drenched through and through by contact with wet 
jungle and tall grass. For eight miles we followed this track, and 
at last came to the bank of a small but rapid river almost hidden by 
bamboos and foliage. For some time I had suspected that the 
elephants had got our wind, in which case it was little use going 
any further, and I made up my mind that if they had crossed the 
river and gone straight on we might as well give up the chase. 

That they had stopped to drink soon became evident, and that 
they had crossed over was equally plain; but the men utterly failed 
to find the spoor. There was nothing for it but to cross also, and 
this I did; and yet, search as we would, we could find no tracks on 
the other side, so we had to return and search the other bank, and 
in a few minutes the men again found them. The elephants had 
waded up stream and returned by another track parallel with the 
one they had traversed. 

I now felt certain they had not winded us, but that after 
drinking they had gone into the forest to feed. A stiff climb up a 
hillside, slippery with mud, brought us to still thicker jungle, and 
through this we pushed our way for some two hundred yards. It 
was very dark and thick, but we could hear the elephants close to 
us, and, moving as softly as possible, I at length made them out at 
a distance of about thirty yards, at the end of a track they had 
themselves forced through the bush. The cow was between me and 
the bull, so I could do nothing but stand absolutely still, hoping she 
would get out of the road and give mea shot. To move on or go back 
would simply mean being charged by the cow, and perhaps losing 
the bull altogether. We stood thus for some four or five minutes. 
The cow was directly facing us, though evidently very puzzled as to 
what we were. Now she would cock her great ears forward like a 
terrier, now wave her trunk up and down trying to get our wind. 
At last she either did so or one of the men moved, for she charged 
straight down on us, screaming like a railway whistle, with the bull 
behind her. I turned her with a shot low down, and she swerved 
to the right and went crashing off through the forest. The bull was 
close on to us, I got him just above where the trunk joins the 
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head with my left barrel, and he went down on his knees stunned. 
The 450’ cordite had driven the bullet right through the skull, but 
in consequence of my having aimed a trifle too low had failed to 


IN THE ELEPHANT FOREST 


penetrate the spongy masses surrounding the brain, as we afterwards 
found, and he picked himself up just as I had reloaded; but a second 
shot finished him. This bull had very decent tusks, much better 
than one I had shot some weeks before near Kijabé, which latter 
UU2 
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had curiously thin and malformed tusks, though on the living animal 
they looked much larger than they were. 

The next day I stayed in camp, sending out men to look for 
further tracks of elephant, and in the evening they returned with the 
news that a large herd were feeding some six miles off. It was too 
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(SINCE PRESENTED TO THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS) 


late to go after them that day, so we decided to make an early start 
next morning. I was particularly anxious to get another good 
tusker, as my licence only allowed me two, and my last year’s licence 
had expired a few weeks back. Judd also accompanied me, his 
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knowledge of Kikuyu being of great help in interpreting, my ignor- 
ance of this dialect making it very difficult to understand the infor- 
mation given me by the trackers as to the number and size of 
the game. 

We left camp at 6.30, and after a very wet march, for it had 
poured during the night, we got to the spot where the elephants 
had been seen the night before. There we waited while the men 
went a short distance to see if they could locate the beasts, and 


KIKUYU MAN AND WOMAN, BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


they returned in about an hour saying they were some four miles 
off in very dense forest. On reaching the top of the hill at the 
foot of which we had been waiting we left the main track, if indeed 
it could be honoured by such a designation, and followed the fresh 
spoor. No one who has not hunted elephants in swampy ground 
can realise what hard work it is. Imagine a narrow “path” not 
four feet wide, consisting of a series of huge footprints the size of a 
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bucket and about a foot deep, half full of liquid mud and water, into 
which you have to step, the bush and bamboos forming a dense wall 
on either side, and you have an idea of the sort of ground we had 
to traverse for some six or seven miles, for the herd were moving 
slowly forward. This track led us up steep mountain-sides and over 
fallen bamboos and creepers which were continually catching our 
feet, the only relief being that it was cool, as the sun had little power 
to penetrate through the dense mass of foliage which topped the 
bamboos, growing here to a height of fifty or sixty feet. 

After trudging some five miles we came on fresh signs of the 
elephants, and the track was full of tiny flies like midges, which 
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swarmed in clouds. We kept going up one hill and down another, 
sometimes through long grass seven feet high, but more often 
through thick undergrowth, sometimes crawling on hands and knees, 
but seldom able to walk upright. At last we got among the herd, 
which consisted of some thirty elephants, so far as we could judge, 
and here in the dense forest the animal smell became most pungent 
and unpleasant—something like a dozen cattle-sheds rolled into 
one. And now we had to look for the bull we hoped to get, for 
though we could hear the herd all round us we could not see them. 
Following the sound, we crawled on hands and knees to within a 
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few yards of one of the elephants, only to find it of the wrong sex. 
She never saw or heard us, and we crept back to the track, which 
we again followed in search of another. Two of our Kikuyus 
were a few yards in front, Judd and I following close behind, with 
my Swahili gunbearer, who had been with me two years, carrying 
the second rifle. 

Suddenly, without the slightest warning, two huge elephants 
came charging abreast down the track straight on us. The trackers 
had promptly rushed back and dived into the jungle, only my 
Swahili gunbearer standing firm. Judd had just had time to snatch 
my second 450’ cordite as we heard the elephants coming, and we 
both fired almost simultaneously at the left-hand beast, which was 


THE ELEPHANT WHICH ALL BUT CAUSED A MISHAP 


coming straight for him. He went down dead, one bullet in the 
head and another through the heart. Judd had fired both barrels, 
I had fired one, and there was no time to reload, for the second 
elephant was almost on the top of me. I was only just able 
to get the sights on and pull. She was not three strides from 
me, so it was useless to try to turn her, as I could almost cer- 
tainly have done had the distance been greater; and I knew that 
unless I killed her, and killed her dead, I should be a dead man 
myself inside of three seconds. Aware how rarely the frontal 
shot will kill an African elephant, I never expected to escape; yet 
somehow the very feeling of this seemed to take away all fear or 
excitement, and to concentrate my ideas on the shot. Indeed I 
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think Judd with his rifle discharged felt a great deal more upset on 
my account than I did on my own. It has struck me since as very 
curious. It certainly was not courage, for no man can look sudden 
death in the face with equanimity; nor was it resignation, for 
I value my life as much as most people ; but I can now understand 
what Livingstone meant when he said he felt nothing but a 
curiosity as to what was going to happen next when he was 
underneath the lion. A scientist may be able to explain the feeling, 
but I cannot. Anyhow, the elephant was not twelve feet away 
from me when I fired, aiming above the base of the trunk, and 
the solid bullet went straight through hide and bone and brain. 
The huge brute fell with a crash stone dead among the splintered 
bamboos, and so close that I could touch her outstretched trunk 
with my rifle from where I stood. 

Close behind these two elephants had come two more, but, 
scared by the firing, had turned off sharp to the right and left of us 
at a few yards distance, and we could hear them crashing far away 
into the depths of the forest, the bamboos breaking like the rattle of 
a Maxim. It was a magnificent sight to see these two mighty beasts 
lying side by side not five feet apart, and my only regret was that I 
had been compelled to kill a cow elephant, though of course it was 
absolutely unavoidable under the circumstances. The cow had fine 
tusks, the bull poor ones, though both were very large animals. 
Judd having fired first at the bull, it was his elephant according 
to the laws of sport, and I left it to him to report the occurrence 
and send in the ivory. 

As regards the cow, I could find no rules as to game shot in 
self-defence in the Game Regulations, so reported having shot the 
animal to the Commissioner, adding that, being in doubt on the 
subject, I should consider it as one of the two elephants allowed 
me on my licence and refrain from shooting another. Weeks after 
I received a letter stating my explanation was considered perfectly 
satisfactory, but that the tusks, being cow ivory, belonged to 
Government. These, however, I was subsequently allowed to 
retain. I was not enlightened as to the rule which governed the 
case until I happened to see the Commissioner on my way to the 
coast, when it was impossible for me to take advantage of it, 
for then I was told that, having reported the occurrence, and the 
Government being satisfied as to its having been unavoidable, I 
might have shot another bull elephant to make up my number. 

Sportsmen going to East Africa must be prepared to pay 
heavily for everything. Licences are £50 each, and besides this 
there is a heavy duty on rifles and ammunition. The natives are 
so pampered by regulations as to food and clothing (each man 
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engaged as porter having to have a blanket, jersey, and water-bottle 
supplied him by the sportsman, quite irrespective of whether he 
is going to shoot in the tropical coast region or further up where 
the regulation is reasonable) that they are rapidly becoming spoilt. 
Further, there is a tax charged for every porter engaged, and 
the railway rates on trophies are of the highest. The shooting 
is good. Were it not so, very few sportsmen would visit the 
country in the face of the heavy charges and travelling expenses 
to and from their shooting grounds. I have always managed 
my own shooting arrangements and found it best, but this year 
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I certainly saved a great deal of time and money by engaging 
the services as guide of Mr. Judd; besides which, his know- 
ledge of the language and acquaintance with the chiefs proved 
invaluable. A list of the game obtained by me in the country com- 
prises elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, buffalo, Grant’s gazelle, 
Thompson’s Impala, Coke’s hartebeeste, Neumann's hartebeeste, 
wilderbeeste, waterbuck, ostrich, zebra, steinbuck, colobus, etc., and 
this list should satisfy most people. Lions are plentiful, but having 
shot them in Somaliland I did not go after them, and they require 
looking for. Eland are somewhat scarce, as are giraffe. For both 
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of these the Government require an extra £5 each, as also for 
buffalo, over and above the £50 licence. The sportsman may save 
himself the trouble of asking for concessions of any sort, whether 
authorised under special conditions or not, as there will always be 
an excellent reason for refusing them. 

Nairobi is a good centre to start from, but with a guide who 
knows the country and will undertake to fit out the caravan the 
trip can be done in half the time and at less cost than a new-comer 
can do it for himself, and it will be the sportsman’s own fault if he 
does not get most of the animals I have enumerated in a ten to 
twelve weeks’ trip or less. My rifles were two 450’ cordites and 
a Mauser, all by Rigby, and a shot-gun for wildfowl, which swarm 
on the lakes. 
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STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT 
IV.—FIRST SPEAR: A PIG-STICKING TALE 


BY FRANK SAVILE 


CARWARDINE’S horse stumbled wearily as it thrust through the 
thicket of Spanish broom, and Carwardine swore with the exaspera- 
tion of fatigue. He looked round at his companion. Hassan, his 
Moorish guide, stared back at him stolidly. The mule he rode was 
lathered and drooping, its ears drawn back along its sweating neck. 


Men and beasts were in the same evil case—reaching the last limits 
of exhaustion. 

‘** How far?” asked the Englishman. ‘‘ How far now ?” 

Hassan made an expressive gesture. 

‘“*Ten miles—or twelve, as the sand has shifted or the broom 
thickened,” he answered briefly, and Carwardine swore again. 

““T must be in Ceuta in three hours—I must—I must!” he 
insisted. 

Hassan shook his head. 

“* Mektub!”’ he said, fatalistically. “‘ It has been written by the 
All Merciful that we shall not do it. The beasts are beyond it.” 

Carwardine concentrated into a torrent of abuse every evil word 
of Arabic he knew. He cursed Hassan, the horse, the mule, the 
Moroquin Empire from Tangier to the Sus, but left his companion 
still indifferent. ‘‘ Fool that I was to come this infernal expedition,” 
he concluded to himself, in English. ‘‘I’d give a thousand for a 
sound horse this minute!” 

Hassan’s lack-lustre eyes suddenly brightened. His knowledge 
of his employer’s tongue was limited, but in questions of finance his 
intelligence matched his self-interest. 

‘“‘ The English lord said——? ” he suggested, interrogatively, and 
Carwardine recognised, with a sudden spasm of hope, a new tone in 
his henchman’s voice. 
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“I said I would give a thousand dollars for a horse!” he 
replied. ‘‘Is there a village anywhere handy—a rest house—a 
Berber camp—where we could get one ?”’ 

** No,” said the Moor, curtly; “but if you will I can arrange 
that these beasts get us to Ceuta in time—on conditions. You must 
buy them of me at my own price.” 

Carwardine’s need was too pressing to desire explanations. 
‘“How much?” he asked, with a curtness that matched his com- 
panion’s. 

‘** Five hundred dollars each,’’ said the other. 

For a moment the Englishman hesitated. The terms were 
extortionate, but needs must when a certain Personage drives. 
And Carwardine was a wealthy man. He nodded. 

The Moor nodded back. ‘‘ And you must go waterless yourself 
till we reach Ceuta,” he added. 

Carwardine shrugged his shoulders in assent. 

Hassan showed a sudden liveliness. With a quick direction to 
the Englishman to follow, he turned aside, forced a passage through 
the centre of a patch of alfa, and looked keenly on the earth. Five 
minutes later he gave a grunt of satisfaction and leaped to the 
ground. 

Carwardine dismounted in his turn and took the mule by the 
bridle, for Hassan was digging furiously. It was not long before his 
search was rewarded. He had cut directly into the centre of an 
anthill, and the busy inhabitants swarmed out in indignation to 
resent this wanton attack upon their stronghold. The Moor brushed 
them aside till the rows of white eggs began to show amid the brown 

of the earth. 

He swept them up in handfuls till they lay in a heap upon a 
corner of his djelab which he had taken off. Then he sprang to his 
feet, and took from the mule’s pannier a cooking-pot and the water- 
skin—that water-skin which the day’s thirst had already made all 
too light. 

He filled the cooking-pet with his spoil, kneading it down with 
his knuckles till it made a paste of the consistency of honey. Even 
then he hardly appeared satisfied. He began to gather up the ants 
themselves and add them to the eggs, still pressing them down till 
the pot overflowed with their life juice. Then he took from Car- 
wardine’s saddle the other water-skin which hung there empty. He 
slashed it open, emptied the paste upon it, squirted the few pints of 
water left over the mass, and stirred it furiously for nearly a quarter 
ofan hour. Fina'ly he spread another corner of his djelab over the 
mouth of the cooking-pot, and through this improvised filter dripped 
all the liquid which he could press from his decoction. 
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He thrust it to the horse’s lips. The poor brute drank greedily, 
but not his fill, for the pot was snatched from him half-emptied and 
transferred to the mule, who sucked up the remainder to the last drop. 

Hassan gathered up his belongings swiftly. 

“Mount!” he cried. Mount while you can!”’ 

Wondering, but silent, Carwardine did as he was told. A 
sudden animation seemed growing in his horse’s action. His ears 
were aprick—he pawed the sand. The next instant the animal, 
which half an hour before had seemed within measurable distance 
of its last breath, gave a mighty buck, and set off across the sandhills 
at a gallop. The mule followed emulously. 

** Ride hard!’’ shouted Hassan, as he thundered behind. ‘“ At 
most the effect will last but a hundred minutes, and we have three 
leagues to 

Carwardine heard as in a dream. A patent miracle had been 
_ done before his eyes, and he found no words as yet to cope with the 
situation. But he obeyed dumbly and sent his spurs into the sweat- 
smothered flanks. The horse responded like a four-year-old fresh 
from its stall. 

Three hours later Hassan sat beside the dead bodies of both 
horse and mule within a mile of Ceuta. He was fingering with 
reverent hands a cheque on the well-known firm of Guzman and Co. 
for two hundred English pounds. The smoke of the Gibraltar 
steamer floated on the western breeze as it left the harbour, and 
Carwardine was exultantly pacing its decks. 

* * * * * 

The strains of the third waltz were dying away as Carwardine 
came into the ballroom and looked eagerly around. The dancers 
were crowding in pairs to sitting-out places in the verandah or to 
tiny tents and canopies among the cactus and in the aloe-hedged 
garden. His eyes brightened as they fell upon a girl coming towards 
him—a girl whose hand lay upon the arm of a tall Hussar-uniformed 
man. She was looking up at him with an intentness which made 
her oblivious of her surroundings. She gave a little start as Car- 
wardine’s voice greeted her as she passed. 

“You!” she cried, in genuine surprise. ‘‘ We heard you were up 
among the Atlas. I didn’t expect to see you again till—till we should 
happen to meet in England,” she concluded, a little incoherently. 

Carwardine looked at her steadily. 

‘I met Morrison going up to Fez,” he said, quietly. ‘‘ He told 
me that you left for England to-morrow.” 

The colour rose suddenly to her face. She looked hurriedly at 
her companion. The Hussar was staring at Carwardine with half- 
curious, half-pitying eyes. 
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‘As I am here,”’ went on the other, in his even, unemotional 
tones, ‘‘I hope you have a dance for me?” 

She gave a tiny little shrug of her shoulders. 

‘“* They were all gone a week ago,” she answered, ‘‘ unless you 
can get Captain Beresford to forego you one;”’ and she looked up 
again at her companion with a whimsical smile of inquiry. 

For a moment the Hussar hesitated. Then the pity in his eyes 
extinguished mere curiosity. 

‘“‘] think perhaps he deserves it,’ he said, gently. ‘‘ The next, 
Carwardine, if Miss Fellowes will transfer it to you;” and as he 
spoke he relinquished his partner’s arm. 

For a moment she showed surprise—almost annoyance. Her 
eyes sought Beresford’s, seemed to read a message, and fell again. 
She laughed pleasantly, took Carwardine’s proffered arm, and led 
him back towards the ballroom, where the band was playing the 
preliminary flourish of a set of Lancers. 

Ten minutes later Miss Fellowes sat in the shadow of a flower- 
ing aloe, listening to the second proposal of marriage which she had 
received that evening. Her eyes were dim, and her voice extremely 
gentle. 

‘*T am so grieved—so very, very grieved,”’ she was saying, in 
answer to Carwardine’s vehement words. ‘And after all your 
suffering and fatigue, too, in getting here to-night it sounds so 
dreadfully hard-hearted ; but I accepted Arthur Beresford half an 
hour ago, and—and I Jove him.” 

For ten seconds Carwardine’s only answer was silence—a 
silence which could be felt. Then he rose. 

** Shall we go back to the ballroom ?”’ he said, quietly, offering 
his arm. She rose in her turn and took it, but she hesitated. 

“Captain Beresford is—is your friend,”’ she said. ‘‘ You—you 
won’t—— ” 

Forget it? he interrupted, slowly. ‘‘ No, Miss Fellowes, I 
shan’t forget it, on my honour.” And so led on out of the shadows 
of the garden into the brilliance of the hall. 

Hassan lay back on the pile of cut alfa grass in the thicket 
clearing and looked at his companion, who for the second time that 
month was Major Carwardine. The Moor’s brown eyes shone dully 
over the bowl of kif which he had set alight in his pipe. His face 
wore a great impassivity. 

“So,” he said, ‘if I have understood you aright, the meeting 
next week is of a new arrangement ? You do not all of you ride the 
boar? It is left to each pair to deal with him separately, man to 
man?” 
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Carwardine nodded. 
‘‘ We call it a tournament. As each boar is found, two men as 
arranged ride forth upon it and count merit for the planting of the 
first spear in his body or for his death, as you have seen aforetime. 
Winner continues to compete with winner till the ultimate victor 
be found.” 

“It agrees well with other madnesses of your nation which I 
have witnessed,’’ said Hassan, reflectively. ‘‘ You wish, then, that 
I get news of pig within a score of miles ?”’ 

Carwardine nodded. 

“Yes,” he said, “I require that of you, and more. I require 
that you take me one boar, of full age and fierce, alive.” 

Hassan’s face lost a shade of its wonted immobility. 

*“ Alive!’" He pondered. ‘‘ That would have need of men— 
six men—eight men, possibly ten men; and ropes, and nets. 
Wounds might be received—even death. Nets will be broken—nets 
expensive to replace. Even my respect for your excellency will not 
permit me to say that it would cost any sum less than five hundred 
dollars.” 

Carwardine laughed harshly. 

‘You have monotonous notions in finance,” he said. ‘‘ A boar 
costs the life of a horse. So be it; the more especially as I would 
have you treat this boar as you, within the last fortnight, treated my 
horse. The ant drink has to be administered to him as I will show 
you.” 

Hassan’s eyes were bright by now. 

““Name of Allah!” he swore, softly. ‘‘ What is your excel- 
lency’s purpose ?”’ 

‘““ When I and he whom I shall emulate ride forth, I would 
have you and your underlings prepared within a thicket,” said Car- 
wardine, distinctly. ‘‘ Thence, at a signal arranged, you will let 
loose your captive. You will have your price if he be of such 
fierceness as I approve; you will have your price doubled if——”’ 

The Moor interrupted with an expressive wave of the hand. 

“Your excellency need have little fear of his fierceness if J have 
dealings with him such as you saw me work upon your horse. But 
think first, excellency. A boar is already a fighter among fighters. 
If such as he become intoxicated with the blood of ants he becomes 
an Afreet, a devil of the pit, a seeker of blood, terrible, careless of 
his life, ready to risk all that he may kill, kill, kill! ” 

Carwardine nodded again. 

“Yes,” he answered, “‘so would I have him. Since I saw you 
work upon my horse I have made inquiries, and it is as you Say. 
See to it, my friend, and you will find me generous as before.” 
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He rose and faced towards the town. Hassan rose in his 
turn. 

‘* And the meeting of the Tent Club is ——?”’ he asked. 

“Eight days from now,” said Carwardine, curtly. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber, a boar of full age, and fierce—fierce !” 

The winter sunshine lit up the camp at Awara as the members 
of the Tent Club foregathered after their early breakfast. Away tc 
the north the ocean gleamed dazzlingly in front of Spartel; inland 
the marshes were silver ribands across the mimosa-covered plain, 
while the mists hung in soft grey canopy over the Red Mountain. 

It was a cosmopolitan assembly, Britons being in the majority, 
though each of the Tangier Legations supplied one or more members 
to this sporting contingent. The beaters were a motley crew, clad 
in every fabric from tattered lawn to sackcloth; Moors for the 
most part, they included one or two human derelicts whose 
European garb revealed the fact that they were Kaffir-billahs—dogs 
of unbelievers who would not refuse to act the butcher’s part upon 
the slain pigs, a duty which a son of Islam would not undertake for 
any bribe. A pack of mongrel hounds bayed and quarrelled around 
their masters’ feet. 

Hassan, the head man, drew out from among his underlings. 
Carwardine joined him, and drew him aside. 

“We have him, even as you desired, tethered among the cork 
trees below Hafa,”’ said the Moor. 

Carwardine nodded gravely. 

** A full-grown boar ?”’ he questioned. 

Hassan held up his open palm suggestively the height of his 
own hip. ‘A forty-inch tusker!’’ he averred. ‘‘ Name of Allah! 
A monster—the father of all pigs !” 

There was a gleam of doubt in Carwardine’s smile. 

““T hope he may reach within four inches of your description,” 
he answered.”” ‘‘ Have you prepared the draught ?” 

Hassan nodded energetically. 

‘It lies beside him in an earthen-stoppered vessel,” he replied. 
““Scarcely does he need it. His eyes are already of the colour of 
blood—his desires run to killing—he voices his anger.” 

**Good,”’ interrupted Carwardine. ‘‘ How will you administer 

The Moor touched the bosom of his djelab. 

‘*T have here a ram’s horn,” he explained. ‘‘ With this aid 
Manuel will sluice what I have prepared down the beast’s evil 
throat till his rage grows upon him into madness, He will be a 
devil of devils—ghazi—careless of life.” 
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“Allah send it!” said Carwardine, piously. ‘‘ Why must 
Manuel deal with him and not yourself?” 

The other flushed angrily. 

“Would a son of the true faith defile himself with swine 
carrion?” he answered. ‘Nay; I have Manuel, Pedro, and the 
renegade Frenchman from Oran. They have their orders, and claim 
twenty dollars apiece,” he added, with an avaricious gleam in his eyes. 

‘See that they earn it!” said Carwardine, coldly. ‘For the 
present beat as usual. But when you see me ride forth for my 
course, and I raise my arm to my helmet—so, then follow your 
instructions.” 

“On my head be it,” said Hassan. ‘‘May my bones lie 
eternally within the jaws of jackals if it be not so!” 

Nodding again solemnly the Moor drew his garments about 
him and roared his hoarse commands. Chattering, yelling to their 
dogs, and shouting farewell ribaldries to the servants left in camp, 
the crowd of beaters moved off in a ragged procession, while 
Carwardine rode back to the tents. A few minutes later the horses 
were brought up, and about a score of men, with two or three ladies, 
mounted and ambled gently after the beaters. 

Before they reached the cover the horsemen divided, the 
majority of them riding towards the crest of the low hill which 
commanded an extensive view; but two, who carried spears, 
cantered towards the banks of a mud lake where the scrub ended. 
A couple of mounted natives with spare spears followed them. 

As soon as these latter reached the edge of the marsh pande- 
monium broke out among the beaters on the hill. Men began 
yelling vociferously, beat their staves together, and urged their 
dogs to stupendous exertions in the way of barking and rushing from 
tussock to tussock. Birds whirred up here and there. A jackal 
slunk furtively from a patch of Spanish broom, rabbits were afoot, 
pattering over the sun-dried alfa. But so far no heavier game gave 
sign of its presence. 

Suddenly a dog bayed loudly. A score took up the chorus. 
A Moor howled some excited words, and Hassan came pounding 
through the scrub to his side. He put his hands to his mouth and 
sent a warning halloa to the two upon the marsh edge. With a 
crash of dry cork branches a tawny grey shadow seemed to swing 
out across the yellow glare of the plain. 

The boar had struck the open mid-way between the spectators 
on the hill and the two competitors at its foot. The latter came 
at a stretching gallop towards him, reckless of rabbit-holes and 
boulders. Their quarry had set his snout for the cover on the 
western side of the plain a full mile away. 
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Robertson, of the Fusiliers, was the better mounted of the two 
riders; but Arthurs, the gunner, was the more experienced spears- 
man. He dropped away behind his companion to the right, taking 
the upper ground of the slope. Robertson, believing that he gained 
an advantage, spurred on his horse eagerly, and drew ahead yard 
by yard. 

The pig’s short legs moved incredibly fast. For a full minute 
he held his distance, but then pace and gradient both began to tell. 
Robertson neared him, overhauled him, poised his spear for the 
underhand stab, seemed to hover over the dun hide for a single 
waiting instant, and delivered his stroke—into the empty air ! 

With astounding quickness and at full pace the boar had 
jinked! The fusilier went thundering on half a furlong before he 
could rein in his excited charger, while the boar, swerving up- 
hill, found himself bearing full-tilt towards the imperturbable 
Arthurs. 

The latter steadied his horse to a canter and looked keenly at 
the boar, recognising in an instant that the latter meant a charge. 
The little deep-set eyes were twinkling fiercely: the snout was 
sunk: the neck ridged up in wrath. The gunner, with pressure of 
bridle and knee, swung round his horse to meet the crucial moment. 

It came. With a sound half grunt, half snarl, the brute dashed 
towards the horse’s knees. 

No stroke seemed to be delivered. The beast appeared to bring 
about its own destruction. Full into its chest the point went home, 
buried up to the wood. As the shaft broke the boar ploughed a 
groove through the sand almost between the horse’s fetlocks, while 
the latter bucked aside from its sprawling body. A spasmodic 
spurning of the dust, a coughing grunt or two, and the beast was 
dead. A smashing victory for Arthurs, as his opponent, Robertson, 
was the first cheerily to acknowledge. 

So with varying success the sport went on: till three more 
courses had been run. Pig were numerous and the next beat pro- 
duced a whole sounder, which was the cause of an amusing incident. 
Bingham, a young subaltern and a green hand, selected with 
enthusiasm the largest animal in view, raced upon it, broke his 
spear with an ineffectual stroke, and letting his horse get out of 
hand, was chased half a mile by the infuriated porker before an 
orderly could give his master a new spear and the information that 
he had been wasting his energies upon a sow. The second course 
ended in a draw, each competitor getting in first spear upon his 
selection at identically the same moment, while each also permitted 
his quarry to escape unslain to cover. In the third course, Montes- 
quieu, the French attaché, won a handsome victory from Saunders, 
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a naval lieutenant, a win provoking great enthusiasm among pro- 
moters of the entente cordiale. 

There was an obvious hush in the chattering crowd of onlookers 
as spears were produced for the fourth round. Gibraltar is a place 
distinctly parochial in its interests, and individuals are apt to 
claim more attention than public affairs. If it had not been ex- 
pressed in so many words it was certainly understood that Carwar- 
dine and Beresford were rivals. That both had aspired to the hand 
of General Fellowes’s daughter was common knowledge. That Car- 
wardine had taken his defeat in this quarter like a gentleman was 
the general opinion, but the fact that the two competitors in the 
coming course had met in other lists added piquancy to the situa- 
tion. It had been much discussed since the draw took place a 
month before. 

Each had a reputation for horsemanship; each had ridden and 
killed his boar over a score of times; each was well mounted and 
knew his country as the palm of his own hand. Onlookers hastened 
to take up positions which would command a wide view as the 
beaters slouched with shouting into the first cork patch of the 
Hafa woods. It was a famous beat, not drawn blank twice ina 
season. 

The two riders cantered up towards the apex of the cover, 
chatting amicably. Carwardine’s horse seemed strangely excited. 
Beresford looked at the lathering animal. 

**You’re handicapping yourself with that brute, my boy,” he 
said, earnestly. ‘‘Go back and change. One of Hassan’s would do 
you better.” 

Carwardine’s lip curled. 

“Many thanks, old chap,” he answered, drily. ‘I’ve sat a 
horse before.” 

Beresford shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Sorry,’ he said, briefly. ‘‘ Will you take right or left?” 

“‘ Left,” said Carwardine, laconically, and plunged on to take up 
a position about a hundred yards from his opponent. As he did so 
he raised his hand with what seemed an elaborated gesture towards 
his helmet, and lifted it from his brow. 

A moment or two later a yell chorused up from the beaters, 
echoed by the barkings of a score of dogs. A cork bush crashed in 
the heart of the cover and the swish of the alfa grass announced that 
a more than usually bulky carcase was grooving a way through it. 
The two riders scanned the bush keenly. 

The next instant a long, lean, deep-flanked boar burst into the 
open, the great bristles ridged up like quills between his shoulders. 
His eyes flamed; he bounded forward with a furious motion utterly 
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unlike the business-like scuttle of pig when ordinarily disturbed; his 
grunts shrilled up into a sort of hissing snarl. He flung his glance 
from right to left, half halted for a moment indeterminate, and then 
saw the horsemen who were just spurring their nags towards him. 
Like a bolt from a catapult he rushed—not away from, but directly 
towards them. 

Beresford, who was nearest, steadied his horse, lowered his hand, 
and prepared to receive the charge. Beneath his breath he was 
softly congratulating himself upon the luck which had given him 
the right-hand position. Bar accidents, he felt confident of account- 
ing for this brute before Carwardine had done much more than see 
him. A direct charge? Nothing was easier for a cool hand to 
compete with. 

He had reckoned without his host. This was no ordinary brute 
that was racing upon him, blind with mere terror or animal rage. 
It was, as Hassan had predicted, a devil of devils—killing mad— 
endowed with all the maniac agility which the drug had set running 
in its fevered veins. Within a fathom of the waiting spear-head it 
swerved, plunged aside, whisked round furiously below Beresford’s 
stirrup, and cut savagely with its tusks at his horse’s flanks. The 
poor brute leaped in its sudden agony and staggered, while the boar, 
catching sight of Carwardine, continued its charge. Before the 
beast was within twenty yards of it Carwardine’s horse was frankly 
running away. Pig it knew—boar, sow or sounder—but this was 
something beyond its experience. Never had snarls like those issued 
before from porcine lips—never had one of the accursed race of 
swine shown such swiftness of attack and such fury. Tugging 
madly at the reins Carwardine flew past Beresford as the latter 
became aware that in his horse’s leg an artery was severed. 

The boar’s nostrils quivered as they scented the crimson 
puddle. Its little eyes shifted from Carwardine’s flying steed to 
Beresford’s, which blundered and rocked as it cantered heavily 
up the slope. With a whisk and a wriggle of its curly tail the dun 
snout swerved and steered its owner towards this easier prey. 

There was a shock as the cruel tusks came home again into 
the sweating flanks. The horse screamed, staggered, and fell, and 
Beresford’s leg was between the saddle and the sand. The spear 
dropped from his hand. With a desperate effort he rolled clear, 
only to know that his leg was broken. Twice the maddened pig 
dashed its tusks into the struggling horse’s belly, and twice its 
victim responded with a scream—the shriek of agony which from a 
horse’s throat is pitiful beyond all hearing. It roused in Beresford 
the sensibility which the shock of his fall had numbed. Despite 
his pain he crawled to and reached the spear. A shout made him 
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look up. Carwardine was riding towards him, but the terror and 
unwillingness of his horse seemed to make his progress appallingly 
slow. He was a couple of hundred yards away, seeming to be 
thrusting his charger along by mere force of spur and blows. The 
onlookers were half a mile up the slope. For the next minute 
Beresford had only himself to look to in his moment of peril. 

The flaming eyes glanced upon him over his struggling horse’s 
flank: he realised that within a second the long white fangs would 
be stabbing at his body. And then, as he grasped his spear, and 
_tensed his muscles for the encounter, the boar’s gaze swerved. The 
sound of Carwardine’s horse pawing the sand, the cloud of dust 
that rose from its uneasy feet, attracted his attention and his rage. 
With a grunt he whirled away to find other victims—-ones worthier 
the strength of his fierce anger still unslaked. 

Carwardine lowered his spear unsteadily. Beresford, as he lay 
helpless, could but notice how unlike his imperturbable self the other 
sat his plunging horse. A sudden pang pulsed into the Hussar’s 
heart. Was Carwardine’s nerve giving——was he, too, going to miss 
and thus share, not shorten, his comrade’s danger ? 

The boar charged on. As he approached he squealed—fiercely, 
shrilly. The sound was too much for Carwardine’s horse. He 
bucked, reared, made as if he would swerve upon two legs, crossed 
them, and with a thud came down. Carwardine was underneath— 
received the full weight of his body, and so lay not twenty yards 
from his companion, but helpless as Beresford’s self! 

The next few minutes for the Hussar were a sort of nightmare, 
in which impossibilities became accepted facts. How else can it be 
explained that a man with a broken leg dragged himself, spear in 
hand, a distance of over sixty feet, to stab and stab again into a 
bristling hide which seemed to have all the impenetrability of 
armour plate. The glare of the desert danced about him like the 
glare of red-hot steel; the dust ringed him in—covered him—suffo- 
cated him. And through the veil of it the boar’s mask swerved back 
and forth, its jaws a-champ with rage, its eyes red and flaming, its 
limbs trampling Beresford’s shattered bone and quivering flesh as it 
fought across his body to reach his face. And still as in a dream, 
with all the obstinacy of growing unconsciousness, he held the point 
of the spear buried in that advancing chest, and thrust the point 
deeper and deeper towards that fiery heart! 

* * * * * 

A minute later the crowd of onlookers swarmed down to find a 
dead horse, a dead boar, and two men living, but senseless as the 
carcases beside them. Under the direction of Gilliatt, the surgeon 
of the gunners, litters were improvised, and half an hour later the 
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dining marquee had become a hospital. There through the night 
Carwardine threshed out the hours of delirium, and Gilliatt, listen- 
ing, grew wide-eyed with wonder as the self-revealing words were 
poured out in a ceaseless stream. Before the dawn the doctor had 
learned enough to make strenuous inquiries for Hassan, and to be 
told that that most versatile of headmen had not been seen since 
the previous afternoon. His next inquiry was for Carwardine’s 
Colonel, Halkett, to whom he made a communication which made 
that worthy soldier stare incredulously. 

“If Carwardine likes to send in his papers after I have inter- 
viewed him, well and good,” said Halkett at last; ‘‘ but if he does 
not, how am I to act? No Court of Inquiry would receive such 
evidence—the whole thing is a nightmare—and outside the plane of 
practicalities. How can a man endow a pig with the strength and 
fury of a tiger simply by dosing him with a decoction of ant eggs ? 
It’s absurd!” 

Gilliatt shrugged his shoulders and smiled. 

“The funny thing is that I got corroborative evidence by last 
mail!” he answered. 

Halkett looked at him as if he thought that the mantle of the 
boar’s madness had descended upon the doctor. 

* What d’you mean ? ” he rapped out. 

“Simply this,”’ said Gilliatt, quietly. ‘In the last quarterly 
number of my medical journal is an account of the properties dis- 
covered lurking in formic acid, so that dilute doses administered to 
a patient induce in him five-fold muscular powers. Perhaps I need 
hardly remind you that formic acid—as its name implies—is the 
product of ants! ” 

Halkett gasped. 

“Good Lord!” he cried. 

Gilliatt nodded. 

“It’s the old story,” he said, simply. ‘‘ The Discoveries of the 
West are the Traditions of the East. We think they are behind us 
all the time, these Moors and Arabs. They alone know how far 
they are in front, my friend—how very far in front !”’ 
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HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST TEACHER 


BY E. C. CHESTON 


In the year 1903 I was condemned by the doctors to a lengthened 
absence from my ordinary duties, and to a surfeit of fresh air and 
out-of-door exercise; and as the links at Sandwich were available, | 
set myself to improve the miserable game of golf that I played. At 
that bourne of so many good golfers, however, I soon found it was 
not for one of my small calibre to expect a daily match, and I turned 
to that most painstaking and amiable of teachers, Tom Vardon, in 
the hope that he might enable me to make a round which should be 
some satisfaction to myself, and with the assurance that his teaching 
would at all events improve my chances, by showing me how to set 
about a stroke correctly. 

During the period of the lessons that I received from him I 
made many notes, intended simply for the refreshment of my own 
memory; and I took many photographs, to fix in my mind the 
stances for the various strokes. In the face of the numerous books 
that have appeared teaching the art of golf all this may appear 
superfluous, but I had found that these books were of little use to 
me. They are all written by master golfers, who have no doubt 
forgotten many of the simple points that present difficulties to the 
humble beginner, and can no longer appreciate the pitfalls of golfing 
from the learner’s point of view. It is only for such learners that 
these notes are now put together, to assist them to a knowledge of 
the simpler strokes at golf, and to the glory of now and then pulling 
them off. 

Of all strokes the drive and the approach shot are the most 
fascinating; but as the drive is played with a full swing, and this 
swing is all-important, the drive shall come first. 
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See that the ball is teed for you neatly on some level part of the 
tee, and not too high from the ground. It looks easier to hit a ball 
from a high tee, but you must re- 
member that you will not find your 
ball teed for you through the green, 
so do not add to your difficulties. 
Approach the ball respectfully from 
the rear, for this enables you to see 
your line more correctly, and saves 
much shifting of feet; place the sole 
of the club flat upon the ground be- 
hind the ball, with the shaft of the 
club at right angles to the proposed 
“Pee line of flight; then stand to the club 
I.—STANCE FOR DRIVE when so placed. When you have 
taken up your stance correctly, the 
ball should be about opposite to your left heel, your feet sufficiently 
far apart to enable you to get a firm push from the ground with 
your right foot at the critical part of the stroke, your right foot 
turned a little outward from a right angle to the line of flight, your 
left foot and shoulder being drawn a little back from such line, so 
that you face slightly to the hole. Unless your left foot and 
shoulder are so set back, you cannot follow through freely after the 
ball is hit. The front and side views of this stance are shown in 
the photographs. 
The weight of your body must be kept more on your toes than 
on your heels, but you must take care 
not to lean over the ball in your stance, 
or you will fail to keep your balance per- 
fect throughout the swing. 
Your arms must be extended freely 
away from the body, with your wrists, 
elbows, shoulders, and hips all loose, so 
that every joint may respond to the 
swing of the head of the club. You will, 
by practice, become sensible of the weight 
of the club-head throughout the swing ; 
and as it is easier to feel this weight when 
you hold your club short, hold it short 
at first, lengthening it when you become 
more perfect. By the photographs you 2.—STANCE FOR DRIVE 
will see that your arms when so extended 
should form an obtuse angle, and not a straight line with the club-shaft. 
Hold the club closely in the palm and fingers of the left hand 
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(the shaft lying across the roots of the fingers), and in the fingers of 

the right, the hands being kept as closely together as possible along 
the grip, in order that the two hands 
and wrists may work together and not 
independently. It is so very important 
to keep your hands close together, that, 
to make the grip closer, the little finger 
of the right hand may overlap the first 
finger of the left. As it is also essential 
during the swing not to shift the grip 
of the right hand, or to allow the club 
to turn in that hand, try to keep the 
shaft pressed against the root of the 
first finger; this will bring the face of 
the club down again square to the ball. 
Tom Vardon further recommends one 
to place the right thumb down the shaft 

3.—THE DRIVE. Top or swine asa help to keeping the grip firm and 
the face square. 

When you have mastered these preliminary details, swing the 
club-head to and fro over the ball by the action of the wrists alone, 
satisfy yourself that every joint is loose, then replace the club-head 
behind the ball. Start the upward swing by moving the club-head 
back and away, not up, from the ball; your arms giving easily at the 
elbows, and swinging loosely from the shoulders, and anes away 
from the body; and remember that there 
must be no stiffening of the arms during 
the swing. Keep the right elbow down 
in the upper part of the swing, and let 
your club swing up and round until it 
is a little higher than your shoulders 
and square across your body. You 
must try to avoid swinging the club up 
too soon or too straight; the head of 
the club should describe a flattened 
oval, and not a semicircle. 

Do not, during this upward swing, 
attempt to keep your head absolutely 
a fixed point, as so many advise, but 
allow your left heel, body, and head to ae 
rise as they would naturally do with the DRIVE. THE DOWNWARD 
motion of the club, the weight of your 
body following the swing from your left to your right foot, your 
eyes being kept throughout on the back of the ball, . 
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Your body throughout this upward action should turn easily on 
the hips, the shoulders swinging squarely round, without any side- 
sway of the body; and do not let your 
hands sway further after your shoulders 
have ceased to turn: your arms and 
shoulders must move harmoniously to- 
gether. If your feet are too far apart, 
or the small of your back has not been 
kept well in, the body cannot turn 
easily on the hips. Your right foot and 
leg must be kept firm during this swing, 
as it is from the pressure on the ground 
of that foot that the force of your hit 
must come. At the top of the swing 
your wrists must turn or drop down- 
wards, giving to the weight of the club- 
head, and allowing it to drop also down- 
5.—THE DRIVE. THE HIT wards, as can be seen in the photo- 
graphs, and your wrists remain in that 
position during the downward swing, until straightened at the 
moment of ‘‘ making the hit.” 
On this downward swing the club-head should travel the 
same course as it did on the upward “\ 
swing, the speed increasing as_ the 
club-head descends. Just before the 
club-head meets the ball you must 
**make the hit,” or put all the force in- 
to your blow, by tightening your grip 
and straightening your wrists, thereby 
greatly accelerating the pace of the 
club-head just as it meets the ball. 
The right hand is the principal factor 
in making this hit, shoving, as it were, 
the club forward the instant before the 
ball is struck; but the weight of your 
body is also at the same instant thrown 
into the blow by the shove or push of 
your right foot against the ground. 
This hit must be accurately timed, and 
should be practised without a ball; the 
club-head will make a distinct whipping ©—THE PRIVE. THE FOLLOW 
sound through the air if the hit has ieee 
been made correctly; it is wasted energy to make your hit after 
the club-head has met the ball. The action of this forward swing 
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should be to lift the ball up from the ground, and not along it, 

flicking the ball smartiy away from the tee. The weight of your 
body must follow the club-head, and be on 
your left foot after the ball is struck, the ciub- 
head swinging freely forward, your arms 
bending easily at the elbows, and the swing 
finishing over your left shoulder, as shown in 
the photograph. 

It will be seen in the photographs how 
very slightly Tom Vardon, in his drive or 
other full shots, bends his left elbow on the 
upward swing. They also give some idea of 
the force with which his left arm tears his 
club through the air on the downward swing, 
and his right hand shoves his club forward 
at the instant the ball is struck, as well as of 
the firmness of the right leg during the whole 

stroke. 
aa The beginner must not expect to master 
all these details in a week’s practice, but, 

storing two or three points in his mind, he should be content if, at 
the end of the day, he feels that he has made some improvement. 
We cannot all expect to become scratch players, but golf offers 
many consolations, and not the least among them is that the 
moderate player gets the greater enjoyment out of the game. 
The end of the day finds the scratch man 
growling over the holes he has played 
badly, while the “‘12” man is exulting 
over the holes he has played well. 

The brassie shot need not delay us, as 
with a good lie the shot is played in the 
same way as the drive, and with a bad 
lie the beginner will do wisely in pre- 
ferring his cleek or his iron. We will 
pass on to the strokes made with those 
clubs. 

For these shots, and for full mashie 
shots, you will stand a little nearer the 
ball than for the drive, and with the ball 
opposite your right eye; but in other re- FULL IRON 
spects the stance and grip are the same as SHOTS 
for the drive, as a careful comparison of 
the photographs will show. The club can be held lightly except in 
heavy grass or other bad lies, when it must be closely gripped to 
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prevent its turning in your hands; and remember that it is the right 
hand that is the more likely to be the offender in this respect. 

At the beginning of the upward 
swing the face of the club must be 
turned outwards and away from you, 
in the way shown in the mashie-shot 
photograph, and the swing is kept a 
little more upright, and not so much 
round the body, as for the drive. 

The instructions previously given 
as to the turn of the wrists at the top 
of the swing, the hit, and the exact 
timing of the blow, might be here re- 
peated, but a careful comparison of the 


photographs will teach more than pages 


SHOTS of letterpress. 

In playing approach shots with a 
mashie your stance should face the hole more than for a cleek shot, 
the ball being opposite the centre of your body. Keep the small of 
your back in, and do not lean over the club or stoop over the ball. 
The grip of the club is the same as for the shots already described, 


and every joint in your arms must also be kept loose; but there is 
an important difference to be noted in the upward swing of the club. 
In driving, the wrists do not turn until the top of the swing is 
reached, as I have previously men- 
tioned, while for an approach shot the 
upward swing must begin with that 
turn. 
To start the upward swing, then, 
turn your hands and wrists upward, 
at the same time turning the face of 
the club outwards and away from the 
ball, as shown in the photograph; and, 
your hands being kept in that posi- 
tion, continue the swing, your arms 
giving easily at the elbows and swing- 
ing loosely from the shoulders. The 
length of the swing is determined by 
the distance you require the ball to 
travel, is distinctly slower than the a‘ 
swing for the drive, and is kept away ‘POPE IRON Stloz. TOP OF 
from and not round the body. 
The wrists having been turned up at the commencement of the 
swing ready for the hit, the club is, as it were, poised on its upward 
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swing, ready to start its downward career the instant the necessary 
length of swing has been attained. 


As in the drive, the body and head must 
be slightly raised from the left foot, the body 
turning at the hips; and the downward 
swing must be quickened, and the “hit” 
very sharply and distinctly made. The 
hands must hit as one hand, flicking the 
ball away from the ground, and checking 
the swing as soon as the ball is away, as 
that will keep your shot straight. 

For short mashie shots you must stand 
still more open to the hole, with your weight 
on the left foot; and for very short shots 
you should keep your hands close to your 
knees, and hold your club shorter; but the 
“hit” must be just as strongly in evidence, 


‘ even though the shot be so short that it is 


made by the wrists alone. Keep your eye 
on the back of the ball, and not on the hole 
—the hole won’t move. 

If, as will often happen, you feel uncer- 


tain as to your power to carry the hazard, take your iron instead 
of your mashie; you are more likely to keep the ball straight 


playing an easy iron shot than when 
pressing at a mashie shot. 


The beginner should always use the 
club with which he himself believes he 
can most easily get the distance required, 
and by this belief alone must he be 
guided, and resolutely decline to be lured 
to disaster by following his caddie’s ad- 
vice; for confidence is the mother of 
success, and mistrust the forefather of 
disaster. 

Further, let him not lose heart and 
give up the hole when he finds his ball 


lodged in a bunker; bunkers are put | 


there to be used, and the best of players 
are often seen ‘killing something” in 
them. To make the ball rise sharply out 
of a half-buried lie, stand well over the 


ball, take a full upright swing with the niblick, letting the wrists 
drop well over at the top of the swing, smash into the sand an inch 


I12.—FULL IRON SHOT. 
OF SWING 


FINISH 
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behind the ball, and carry the club firmly through the sand after the 
ball is hit. If luckily the ball be found lying clean, stand well over 
it, take a half or a full swing as the dis- 
tance may require, and pick off the ball 
without touching the sand; but to do this 
the wrists must be kept loose and the 
body somewhat rigid during the stroke. 
Putting is that part of the game which 
to the beginner, and to him alone, appears 
the easiest ; and the styles of putting are 
as varied as the garbs of golfers. A plain 
commonsense way of putting is to place 
the putter behind and almost touching 
the ball, with its face at a right angle to 
the line which you have chosen as your 
line of putt, and then to stand to your 
putter, with your right foot also at a right 
13.—APPROACH SHOT. sTANCE angle to that line; the ball being a little 
forward of that foot, you will look straight 
down on the ball. Do not stoop too much over the ball; the more 
erect you can stand, the better 
your view of the line of putt. 
Your stance having been taken 
and the putter resting on the 
ground, carefully grip your putter 
lightly but firmly in your fingers, 
and not in the palms of the 
hands, with the right thumb down 
the shaft. Your hands should be 
close in to your body, your right 
elbow almost resting against your 
hip, your left elbow turned out- 
wards and pointing along the line 
of putt. If you are using a 
Schenectady or similar-shaped 
putter, the club must be held 
almost entirely in the thumb and 
first finger of the right hand, so 
as to check as little as possible 
the pendulum swing of the club. 
14.—APPROACH SHOT. COMMENCEMENT 
Now swing your putter evenly OF UPWARD SWING 
along the line of putt at the ball, 
and let your putter swing freely after it; and keep your mind and 
your eye on the ball, and not on the hole. Inaccuracy in your 
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putting must be corrected by shifting slightly the stance of your right 
foot. So much for what you should do; there are a thousand things 
you should not do, and among these remember that you should not 
walk up to your ball with your putter ready gripped, and that you 
should not dwell too long over your putt; the longer you hesitate 
the smaller grows the chance of holding the ball, for the eye gets 
wearied and all confidence is lost. 

In concluding I must state that the clubs shown in the photo- 
graphs are not those used by Tom Vardon, but are those used by 
the writer. 


15.—APPROACH SHOT. TOP OF SWING 16,—PUTTING 
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GREAT BOWLING FEATS I HAVE SEEN 
BY A. C. MACLAREN 


WHEN we talk about great bowling feats, we vary a great deal in 
our opinions as to what feats are really great. For instance, it is 
nothing very wonderful for a bowler to obtain seven wickets on a 
difficult pitch for 50 runs. In my opinion it is a good performance 
—nothing more. We are always more or less disappointed to see 
our opponents score the hundred all told on a difficult wicket, and I 
consider that the man who can score 40 under the same conditions 
as those which the bowler has secured his seven wickets for 50 runs 
has put up the better achievement. 

There have been several instances of great bowling feats upon 
very difficult wickets, but the most meritorious results in my 
opinion have been accomplished when a lot of runs were expected 
to be scored, and the best batting performances when the side was 
not expected to total a hundred. Of bowling performances of rare 
merit that I have seen, one which stands out by itself is T. Richard- 
son’s great work in the second innings of the Manchester Test 
Match in 1896, when our opponents had but 125 to get to win 
owing to our miserable batting (with the brilliant exception of 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji, who carried out his bat for 154). With only 
125 to make on a good wicket, it was long odds on a sound licking 
for us; but so well did Richardson bowl that at the fall of the 
seventh wicket 25 runs were still wanted. Kelly and Trumble hit 
off the required number. It took them, however, an hour to do, 
thanks to the excellence of the attack. Richardson bowled for 
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three hours, on a wicket such as we do not see nowadays at. Old 
Trafford, taking six wickets for 76 runs, scarcely an indifferent-length 
ball being sent down, whilst he was bowling as fast at the finish as 
he did at the commencement of the innings. It was hard indeed 
that a performance so striking should not have borne better fruit, 
but our bad batting just made it impossible for him to make up the 
leeway. It is a pity that every bowler we had was not at Old 
Trafford that day to take stock of the Surrey Express, and never 
forget that mighty effort. 

Another great success of Richardson’s was the occasion of his 
getting six wickets for 104 in the final Test Match at Melbourne 
in 1895 when the record was two games all. To this fine perform- 
ance was due our victory as much as, if not more than, to Browne 
and Ward’s fine batting, because the wicket was perfect throughout 
the game; and although there was a fearful dust-storm in Melbourne 
during the second innings of our opponents, yet I never could 
understand that it handicapped them as some tried to make out. 
These two performances from Richardson, considering they were 
achieved against the picked strength of Australia at a time when 
her eleven was far away stronger than it now is, will compare with 
anything that has been done by fast bowlers past and present; in 
fact, I never expect to see again a fast bowler as good as Richardson 
undoubtedly was at this time. A good, honest, hard worker, going 
for all he was worth, with wonderful accuracy of length for a bowler 
of his pace, he undoubtedly lost the necessary ‘‘ devil’ far sooner 
than most do, owing to nothing but the enormous amount of work 
he had to put in when at his best, and from the time Richardson 
went England has had to suffer accordingly. 

In the final Test Match at the Oval in 1896, owing to the 
wicket always being very difficult, with the exception of the hour’s 
play on the first day, there were some very remarkable bowling 
feats, as can be imagined; Trumble, who bowled throughout both 
innings unchanged, took in the second innings six wickets for 
30 runs, after capturing six for 59 in our first innings, his excellence 
being due to the fact that he never bowled a bad-length ball, and 
never made the mistake of making the ball do too much—the bats- 
men consequently did not dare to use their legs to him. Occasion- 
ally he would put in a straight ball with no break at all on, which 
wanted watching. Curiously enough he did not succeed on this 
occasion in getting anyone | b w, as he so often does. 

On the England side Hearne bowled unchanged throughout, 
taking six for 41 in the first and four for 1g in the second innings ; 
he, like Trumble, never bowled a bad ball, and was always content 
to do no more than just beat the bat, preventing the use of the 
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legs. On this occasion he was exceedingly difficult, just being fast 
enough to compel the batsman to play out at certain balls which 
often prove fatal. 

It was in the second innings that Peel gave one of his many 
fine performances, taking as he did six wickets for 23 at a time when 
we were all very nervous about the result. He soon put us on good 
terms with ourselves, as our opponents never once appeared to have 
the smallest chance of making the 111 required to win against this 
deadly attack. No fewer than seven wickets were down for 14, but 
thanks to McKibbin, the last man in, who scored 16, the total 
reached 44. It was indeed a case of Peel at his best, and in my 
career I have not yet seen his equal amongst left-handers, past or 
present. He was always a great bowler, even on a fast wicket, 
using his head throughout an innings, and occasionally sending down 
a ball that swerved right across your wicket. No bowler, in my 
opinion, had a batsman weighed up quicker than the Yorkshire man, 
who would see the weakness in anyone’s defence, if any there were, 
and worry him out without wasting any time about it. 

Writing of Peel reminds me of a fine bowling performance from 
Johnny Briggs when playing against Surrey at the Oval, he taking 
six wickets for 43 in the first innings; but it was in the second 
innings that he appeared to me to be as absolutely unplayable as a 
bowler on a difficult wicket could be; for although he only took two 
wickets for 37, no batsman could look at him, every other ball 
bucking up from the pitch and spinning away to short slip. Seven 
wickets fell for 21, thanks to Mold at the other end, who came out 
with six for 45. Not until K. J. Key came in was there a chance of 
any batsman making a show; this fine player hit up a wonderful 
innings of 50, not out. 

Briggs again took all ten wickets against Warwickshire in one 
innings, and I remember well what a long time he was about 
getting the last, even the bowler at the other end being a bit afraid 
at the finish that Johnny would be disappointed, when to everyone’s 
delight the left-hander secured his man. Briggs was essentially a 
sporting bowler, and never objected to being hit; added to which no 
bowler ever appreciated fine batting to his bowling more than he 
did, and there was no better judge than himself. In the same way 
he used fairly to groan when a poor performer was mis-hitting him 
for runs or snicking to leg for four that fast one he used to put in 
when his temper was roused. His keenness for the game, with his 
friendly fighting attitude, together with his thorough knowledge of 
all that was cricket, made him the successful player he was. 

One of the most extraordinary performances I ever saw was 
the dismissal of the Australians for 18 by Hearne and Pougher, 
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in the M.C.C. match at Lord’s, on June 11 and 12, 1896. Our 
men had scored 219, when it rained heavily in the night, and I 
remember well whilst running through the town of Harrow, where I 
then was, to catch my train, calling out to one of the Masters to come 
to Lord’s, if he wanted to see some fun, never anticipating the extra- 
ordinary display that awaited me, although I fully expected to see a 
very small score. Attewell started the bowling with Hearne, who 
took the first four wickets for 4 runs, when W. G. brought on Pougher 
for the Notts man with the score at 18 for four wickets. Not another 
run was scored in the innings, the Leicestershire bowler taking the 
remaining six wickets for no runs. George Giffen was not well 
enough to play, which, with ail due respect, was as well for George’s 
average. Only three more on the side scored, and with two excep- 
tions they were all bowled neck and crop. 

Hearne in the second innings also greatly distinguished himself 
by taking every wicket, nine in all, owing to Giffen’s absence, for 72 
out of a total of 183, five other bowlers being tried—another proof, 
if any more were wanted, of the special value of Hearne’s bowling, at 
Lord’s especially. He knew to a nicety how to utilise the hill. 

Probably the most successful of all fast bowlers on what ap- 
peared to be good wickets was Mold when at his best. Whilst 
playing for Lancashire he had some wonderful records. With him 
on the side we never knew what might befall our opponents. Often 
when a score of 300 might have been reasonably expected Mold 
would cause a collapse, and not more than 100 would be on the 
board against us. No fast bowler was ever more consistent than he 
used to be against the tail end, for when he got amongst the wickets 
early on in an innings the opposing team never recovered itself. He 
always seemed to bowl better after getting a wicket or two, and he 
certainly bowled as fast to the end batsmen as to the early ones. 
His great success was due to the extraordinary pace at which the 
ball would come off the pitch, no other bowler having this gift to the 
same extent, although several would be as fast through the air. At 
Brighton on that very fast wicket, before K. S. Ranjitsinhjiand C. B. 
Fry came along, Mold used to rattle the Sussex side out year after 
year. At Trent Bridge he probably bowled as well as he ever did 
when in 1895 against Notts he took eight wickets for 20 runs ona 
true Notts wicket against such players as Shrewsbury, W. Gunn, 
A. O. Jones, and J. G. Dixon. In the second innings his analysis read 
seven for 65. On another occasion he took seven wickets for 43 against 
Kent at Manchester in 1896, which certainly won us that match. 
There was no getting away from the fact that when that particular ball 
came along the batsman had to retire. Times without number have 
I seen the off-stump ball whip back to hit the leg stump, its being 
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of such a length that the batsman was compelled to play out at the 
ball, which would break sufficiently to beat the bat. 

Of England’s bowlers in my time the deeds of J. T. Hearne, 
T. Richardson, and Peel, in my opinion, are the best, although 
Young at Leeds bowled very finely against the Australians on their 
last tour but one in England. I had almost forgotten Hearne’s hat 
trick against Noble, Gregory, and Hill—a pretty hot trio—which 
probably would have won us the match on the second day but for 
the unfortunate illness of Briggs, rain preventing any play on the 
last day of the match. Rhodes’s fine performance in taking seven 
wickets for 17 runs in the last Birmingham Test Match had also 
nearly slipped my memory. On that occasion he suited his pace to 
the slowness of the wicket, like the artist he is. Noble, too, in the 
second Test of our 1g00-1 tour in Australia took seven wickets for 
17 runs on a terrible wicket, his bowling being quite unplayable. 
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TEAMS OF THE CASUALS AND THE MAGYAR ATHLETIC CLUB, BUDAPEST 
PLAYED AT BUDAPEST ON SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1905 


CONTINENTAL FOOTBALL 
THE CASUALS’ TOUR 
BY G. B. POLLOCK HODSOLL 


Owi1nG, I suppose, to an inherent restlessness, I have never been 
content to accept things as they are without probing into the causa 
causans of their present conditions and giving rein to imagination as 
to their possibilities for the future. Consequently the football tour 
through Germany, Austria, and Hungary, in which I have recently 
participated, presented itself as something more than a series of 
matches—it afforded an opportunity of ascertaining from personal 
observation and remark why the Continental nations are adopting 
our game, how their participation in it is likely to affect them as 
nations, and possibly ourselves indirectly as neighbours. 

Now it would appear, from conversations I had with the 
pioneers of the game at various places we visited, that their 
anxiety to promote football has been due to a firm belief in the 
moral and physical advantages England has derived from games. 
Football has not strayed to the Continent by chance; it has been 
deliberately taken up for sound reasons—because it is recognised 
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that the playing of games in spare hours is better for the national 
character than lounging in cafés or such equally profitless alterna- 
tives as present themselves to the average man; for it is not 
everyone who, with Lady Jane Grey, can find the “‘ Phaedo”’ of Plato 
the most entertaining of relaxations. And as exemplifying the truth 
of my contention it is interesting to know that the president of 
the oldest club in Budapest, the father of football in Hungary,! 
has been decorated by the Emperor of Austria for the promi- 
nent part he has played in the introduction of English games into 
that country. Food for thought, this, for the man who decries 
the place awarded to athletics in our country, who thinks because 
his own legs are capable only of carrying him from his house to his 
morning train that it is a gross waste of time to put these limbs to 
any other use, who is incapable of differentiating between leisure 


THE MAGYAR TESTGYAKOLOK KORE CLEARING A DANGEROUS CENTRE 


and laziness; such men have at any rate the negative consolation 
of feeling that we shall gain by corrupting our neighbours! So 
much for the trend of Continental opinion, for the circumstances 
which have gone to make a football tour on the Continent possible. 
To pass to the tour itself: 

We started with a match v. Leipzig, which is the headquarters 
of football in Germany. The students here appear to have taken 
the game au grand séricux, and several of them were included in the 
team which opposed us. The Germans appreciate the science and 
working of the game, and although they cannot at present put a 
very strong side into the field, it is probable from the intelligent way 
in which they have approached football that their skill will rapidly 


1 The name is Herr Iszer, and he has been created a Knight of the Francis 
Joseph Order. 
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improve. The grounds in Leipzig leave nothing to be desired, and 
from the enthusiasm of the crowd which witnessed our match it 
would seem that the game is obtaining considerable hold on “ the 
man in the tram ’’—the equivalent to the man in the street over here. 

After a rather easy win at Leipzig by nine goals to one, we went 
to Prague, one of the first cities on the Continent to adopt the game. 
Here we found football had reached a more advanced stage than in 
Germany, and we had to work to win our two matches against the 
Slavia Club and the Bohemia Representative XI. We found it 
extremely difficult to adapt ourselves to the ground and the style of 
our opponents’ play. Onan absolutely hard and grassless surface the 


THE GOALKEEPER OF THE MAGYAR CLUB, BUDAPEST, COMING OUT TO SAVE A HARD 
DRIVE FROM W. H. B. EVANS, THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY CENTRE FORWARD 


ball is naturally light, and with their method of tipping it in the air 
to one another instead of along the ground, it became more than lively 
and was difficult to get under control. The Slavia Club entertained 
us at a very successful banquet before our departure, Captain Forbes, 
the British Consul, presiding, and we then left Bohemia for Vienna. 
Here, unfortunately, our fixture was rather marred by bad weather, 
which may largely explain the comparatively moderate attendance ; 
but it did not strike me that there was nearly as much interest taken 
in football in the Austrian capital as in either Bohemia or Hungary. 
We did not do ourselves justice against Vienna, and the margin of 
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3—1 that we won by should have been a good deal larger. From 
Vienna we went on to Hungary—a terra incognita to many of us— 
and yet if any Englishman is suffering from loss of confidence in his 
own country I cannot recommend him a better cure than a visit to 
Hungary, where he will certainly be flattered by the enthusiasm 
shown for England. The Hungarians are very keen on football, 
and in fact on everything English. The majority of men we met 
could speak our language intelligibly, and it is being generally 
learned by the upper classes now in preference to other European 
tongues. 

We played three matches in Budapest and won them all, 
scoring 12 goals to o. A great feature of the Hungarians’ play 


R. CORBETT ABOUT TO SHOOT THE CASUALS’ SECOND GOAL Vv. THE MAGYAR 
ATHLETIC CLUB, BUDAPEST 


is the long passing to the outside men, who are very fast, being 
selected in the first place as sprinters. They have no idea of the 
three inside game, and were delighted with it when well played by 
our forwards. Their goal-keeping was generally the best thing on 
the side, although their backs tacked and kicked well. 

For our side L. T. Driffield was faultless in goal. S. L. King at 
back played a great game v. the Slavia Club, Prague, and P. R. May 
was good after the first two or three matches. B.H. Willett, the 
old Westminster and Oxford Blue, was suffering from a bad ankle 
the greater part of the tour, but was in excellent form against the 
Budapest Torna Club in our last match. At half H. A. Lowe 
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played grandly throughout the tour, J. R. Cleave worked with his 
usual energy, and C. B. Magnay showed distinct promise. In 
the front line there was not always the best of understanding, 
and it was very regrettable that one or two of the forwards who 
have played regularly during the last season were unable to go. 
R. Corbett was always too clever for our opponents, and played 
equally well at inside or outside left, although I consider him 
more valuable in the inside position, where his shooting, weight, and 
bustling tactics can be turned to some account. W. H. B. Evans, 
the Oxford University centre, played in his usual lackadaisical 
style, appearing at one minute to take no interest in the game, and 
the next playing energetically with a nice touch and finesse. 
B. S. Foster has a remarkably good control over the ball, and shoots 
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with considerable force, but so far he has not proved as “‘ effective” a 
forward as one feels he should have shown himself. G. B. Canny, 
the old Malvernian and Cambridge Blue, played well throughout, and 
was largely instrumental in our turning the tables on the Representa- 
tive Bohemia XI., when they were leading by a goal at half-time. 
We were unfortunate in losing his services for our last match v. the 
Budapest Torna Club, owing to an injury sustained on the pre- 
vious day. Alexander was slow in adapting himself to the Con- 
tinental grounds, and, on the whole, hardly displayed his accustomed 
cleverness, although he combined well occasionally. P. P. Budge 
we had to play out of his place, but he proved quite a find as an 
outside right, while F. C. L. Pirkis showed his versatility by 
performing equally well on either wing. 
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A very interesting tour was brought to a close with a banquet 
at Budapest, when we were presented with a medal in honour of 
our visit, and silk banners in the colours of the clubs we had played. 
One returns with the conviction that football will advance with rapid 
strides on the Continent, and, before long, possibly our international 
matches will be against the other Continental nations instead of 
between the arbitrary divisions of Great Britain. At any rate, it is 
gratifying to feel that, in addition to the individual and national 
benefits derived from the game as a sport, we are doing something 
in forwarding the establishment of a universal European pastime 
to bring the peoples of different nations together, and so to effect 
that better knowledge and understanding of one another which is 
perhaps the best road to a closer friendship and broader sympa- 
thies. 

The following is a summary of the matches played, with re- 
sults :— 


. Leipzig - - - - - won g goals to 0 
. Slavia Club, Prague - - - 2 

. Bohemia Representative XI. - 

. Vienna” - - - - 
. Magyar Athletic Club, Budapest - 


v. Magyar Testgyakolok Kére, Budapest 
. Budapest Torna Club - - . ) 
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The members taking part in the tour were: Goal, L. T. Driffield ; 
backs, S. L. King, P. R. May, B. H. Willett ; halves, H. A. Lowe, 
J. R. Cleave, G. B. Pollock Hodsoll, C. B. Magnay; forwards, 
C. W. Alexander, R. Corbett, W. H. B. Evans, B. S. Foster, 
G. B. Canny, P. P. Budge, and F. C. L. Pirkis. 
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DUCK-SHOOTING IN THE HIMALAYAS 


BY A. J. OLIVER 


WITHIN a day’s march of fashionable Simla, the summer seat of the 
Government of India, situated in the North-west Himalayas, is the 
quiet little village of Bhuggi, the most important village in the 


FIG. I.—VILLAGE OF BHUGGI 


native states of Bhuggi. Here the Rajah reigns supreme in his 
palace built on a promontory overlooking the village below. This 
quaint little place is twenty-five miles from Simla towards the 
interior, with a fairly good bridle path most of the way, and is 
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situated on the river Sutlej, walled in by the giant Himalayas. 
Good “ shikar” (shooting) may be had here by applying to the 
Rajah for permission; the valley and mountain-sides abound with 
hyena, bear, deer, wild goat, pheasant, chicaw, and duck. About 
three miles beyond the village are the wonderful hot sulphur springs, 
alongside the river, said to be a cure for rheumatism and other 
ailments. To take a sulphur bath one must dig a hollow in the 
sandy river bank a few yards from the water’s edge, which soon 
fills with hot sulphurous water, and the bath is ready. The Rajah 
has very kindly built a comfortable bungalow near the village, for 


FIG. 2.—THE BUNGALOW 


the accommodation of both sportsman and invalid. One must take 
his own provisions, cook, and servants if making a stop here. 

The best shooting is to be had on the mountain slopes on the 
opposite bank of the swift-running river Sutlej. The stream here is 
about forty yards wide, without a bridge of any kind, and the only 
means of crossing is on an inflated upturned buffalo skin, propelled 
by a native lying across it and paddling with his feet and a small 
wooden paddle held in one hand. These skins are called by the 
natives of these parts “‘musks,”’ not ‘‘mussacks”’ (name given to 
water skins in other parts of India), and the men who use them 
** musk-wallahs.”’ Fig. 4 shows the musk-wallahs bringing their 
musks down to the river. The musks usually leak a little, and the 
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FIG. 4.—MUSK-WALLAHS TAKING THEIR MUSKS TO 
THE RIVER 


FIG. 3.—NATIVE PADDLING HIS MUSK oe 
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men inflate them with their mouths, by removing a small piece of 
wood (which is used as a kind of plug) from one of the upturned 
legs, and blowing into them with all their might for about fifteen 
minutes. 

The next most interesting point is how the sahib is to be taken 
aboard! This is done by getting astride the musk-wallah as shown 
in Fig. 5. The excitement begins when the musk is launched into 
the swift rushing water, and you feel yourself being carried swiftly 
down the stream in spite of the strong efforts of the musk-wallah— 
who is hampered by your being on his back—not to lose ground. 


FIG. 5.—-THE SAHIB IS TAKEN ABOARD 


You eventually land on the opposite bank about one thousand 
yards below the point you started from. 

Good duck-shooting can be had from these inflated skins, as the 
wild duck are not afraid of them when being carried down on the 
stream. Fig. 5 shows the shikari, on the right of the picture, with 
a few duck shot inthis manner. The drawback to duck-shooting 
here is that the wounded and sometimes the dead birds get swept 
away with the current. If journeying for three or four miles down 
the river a ‘“‘charpoy” (native rope bed) is firmly secured with 
rope on to two musks, and is piloted over the rapids by two men, as 
shown in Fig. 6. 
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CHARPOY 


FIG. 7.—NATIVES RACING ACROSS THE RIVER ON THEIR MUSKS-—-ONE MAN HAS 
FALLEN IN HIS ENDEAVOUR TO WIN THE PRIZE OFFERED 
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SOLDIER CRICKET 
BY MAJOR ARTHUR MAINWARING 


THERE is a class of cricket which deserves more mention than it is 
accustomed to receive, though Major Trevor, it is true, occasionally 
treats us to an article on it—the cricket played by our soldiers and 
sailors, in all sorts of climates, on all sorts of wickets, all over the 
world. Without dilating on the benefit of a game which brings 
officers and men so much together and serves to give them such 
excellent exercise, the esprit-de-corps engendered and the keen spirit 
of rivalry exhibited wherever two or three regiments or ships are 
gathered together are certainly considerable factors in. the pre- 
servation of the health and spirits of the lads in blue and red. 

My experience of Soldier Cricket was first gained in Egypt. 
When the 7oth passed through on their way home we played a couple 
of matches with them. In one of these I had made 2 and was just 
getting set, when all three stumps were literally levelled to the ground 
in a manner which is generally described as ‘‘ spread-eagled.”” How- 
ever, on arrival at the tent my captain said he was quite certain that 
the umpire had called ‘‘ No-ball,” so back I went. Our pleasant 
adversaries, doubtless supposing that I had probably come with some 
message regarding refreshments, expressed great delight at seeing me 
again so soon, but on my demanding another knock declared they 
could not possibly afford to give so redoubtable a bat any further 
chance. However, it turned out that the umpire had called ‘ No- 
ball,” so I went on, and added a freely-hit three to my previous 
contribution before being again compelled to retire. 

From Egypt we went on to India, where we had the luck to be 
quartered in Poona. In those days neither the Parsees nor the 
Hindus had acquired the skill they now possess, and provided a 
decent side could be got together, the Gymkhana team was generally 
able to beat them. 
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On one occasion when we were playing the Hindus our side was 
captained by Colonel Neville Lyttelton, the present head of the Army 
Council. When he tossed with the Hindu skipper that worthy cried 
= Heads,” and as it came down ‘“ Tails” the Colonel said he would 
go in. 

“No, sir,” said the wily one; ‘ we wish to go in first, if you please.” 

‘‘ But we won the toss,” answered the Colonel. 

‘““Pardon me, sir,’’ replied the mild Hindu, ‘we won the 
toss.” 

“My good man,” said our Captain, ‘‘ you cried ‘ Heads,’ and it 
came down ‘ Tails’ uppermost.” 

Exactly, sir; but we always cry which side comes underneath.” 

And, moreover, we had to give way. 

Spending a month’s leave with a brother at Karachi, I was called 
upon to represent a side which, with commendable modesty, called 
itself ‘‘the World,” against the British regiment then quartered 
there. Fortunately for two of their cricket team, this was the 2gth, 
as had they happened to be the tooth they would probably have died 
an agonising, if well-merited, death from heat apoplexy. 

The match took place in the Zoological Gardens, to the accom- 
paniment, in addition to the regimental band, of the roars of repre- 
sentatives of most of the Indian mammalia as bass, the treble being 
supplied by every conceivable description of bird, from the well- 
known and ubiquitous “ Indicus” to the far more ornamental, if 
somewhat less useful, green parrot. One of our opponents managed 
to land the ball bang in the middle of the wild-boar’s den, where, as 
it lay fully exposed to view, we could not claim “lost ball” for it. 
The batsmen, loudly proclaiming that they were going for the record, 
started running at that deliberate pace which one is accustomed to 
associate with the beginning of a schoolboy mile, while we gathered 
round the railings within which an old boar, with about ten inches of 
gleaming tusk protruding with an aggressive suggestiveness from each 
side of his noble snout, was gravely endeavouring to make up his 
mind whether he would bite the ball first, or swallow it whole. The 
rest of “‘the World” speedily came to the conclusion that as I was 
the youngest it behoved me to attempt the réle of retriever; but on 
that question, in spite of the overwhelming majority, I went into the 
opposition lobby, and after a short but brilliant speech, in which I 
pointed out that my youth was the very reason why I should be the 
last to emulate Daniel, I appealed to the ladies present, who of course 
with one voice declared that although the other ten might do as they 
pleased, under no circumstances could they spare me. Fortunately 
for all concerned, a very brave man, in the person of the Sergeant- 
Major of the 29th, at last came forward, and after we had attracted 
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the pig’s attention to another part of the den, dashed in and out in 
about two seconds less time than a man who never suffered from 
impediment in his speech would take to ejaculate “‘ Jack Robinson.” 
Our only consolation when we returned to the pitch was the dis- 
covery of a batsman prone at either wicket, gasping painfully for 
breath, and totally incapable of another run if their lives had de- 
pended on it. When they recovered sufficiently to be moved, they 
announced that they had run the regimental number—2g—and then 
fainted. 

We used to get up matches between all sorts of sides in those 
days, but the most quaintly named that I can remember were 
the ‘‘Classes’’ and the ‘‘ Masses.” The former were drawn from 
the various classes of instruction assembled at Poona during the 
monsoon, such as the Garrison class, the Veterinary class, the 
Transport class, and so on, while the remainder were dubbed, 
somewhat to the disgust of their aristocratic spirits, the ‘‘ Masses.” 
We used to do our own reporting for the papers, and I cannot 
refrain from quoting here the words in which the punctuality of the 
cricketers was expressed. ‘‘ The match having been advertised to 
begin at 11, the wickets were pitched soon after 12, and as a 
good sprinkling of players had arrived by 1.30 it was decided to 
take lunch, shortly after which the game started. Colonel 
‘ Powder-works’ and Under-sub-deputy-assistant-apothecary  Kil- 
kelly opened the innings for the Masses.’’ But that would never 
do for military-medical nomenclature nowadays, and, alas, the 
light-hearted scribe who penned them lies buried on the side of a 
far-off sun-kissed kopje in South Africa. 

During a match between my regiment and the Grenadier 
Guards on the Garrison ground in Dublin, I strolled over to see 
how the 21st were getting on against the Phoenix on the ground of 
the latter. There I found a most indignant gentleman. It seemed 
the 21st were not very strong that year, and the Irish club was 
winning easily. One of the 2tst, regretting the fact to an enthu- 
siastic member of the Phoenix, remarked: 

‘T’m sorry it isn’t a better match, but our second eleven is 
rather weak, don’t you know.” 

‘Then why in thunder didn’t you bring your first, sir?” 
retorted the incensed club player. 

‘Oh, my dear fellow,’’ drawled the military gentleman, ‘‘ our 
first eleven is so devilish strong—— What?” 

An incident which at first threatened to be rather unpleasant, 
but which a little “‘tact’’ in a long tumbler ended to the complete 
satisfaction of all concerned, occurred in a match between my 
regiment and the ‘ Royals,” in their barrack-square at York. One 
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of our opponents hit the ball almost straight up into the air, a nice 
easy catch to the bowler. Suddenly remembering something about 
running “‘on the pitch,” the batsman charged with extended bat 
down the very middle of it, with the result that at the identical 
moment that the bowler caught the ball he also caught the bat— 
in the pit of his stomach. Discipline is a fine thing—the offender 
was an officer, the offended a bandsman—but so threatening was 
the appearance of our best clarionet artist when he recovered his 
wind, that I had to come forward and request my gallant cavalry 
friend to retire; for he still seemed to think he was not out, 
declaring that he had floored his man before he caught the ball, 
“‘ obstructing the field” apparently not being included in his repertory 
of different methods of getting out. However, when he reached the 
tent and his brother officers had succeeded in opening his eyes to 
the heinous nature of his offence, he went to their mess, whence he 
shortly emerged with a magnum of champagne in one hand and the 
afore-mentioned tumbler in the other, a method of healing the sore 
which appealed heartily to players and spectators alike. 

During part of the time that I held that most responsible of all 
regimental positions, the post of senior subaltern, I was temporarily 
on detachment at Strensall, and was very agreeably surprised one 
Tuesday morning at receiving a letter from Headquarters in Shef- 
field, urgently requesting my assistance in a regimental match next 
day. The letter was couched in terms that appealed with over- 
whelming force to my—shall we say sensitive ?—nature. It appeared 
they were in desperate straits for want of my batting, my bowling, 
and my fielding ; no one else could captain them for nuts ; it wouldn’t 
be half such fun without me, old chap, etc., etc., etc. Feeling that 
at last my true merit had been perceived under the modesty where 
I kept it so carefully concealed, and that there seemed some chance 
of my being at length appreciated at something at all events 
approximating to my own view of my worth, I packed a bag and 
arrived in time for mess that night. Next morning, long before I 
thought of facing the trials and troubles of another day, my 
sycophantish but unscrupulous admirers dashed into my room with 
the morning paper containing the news of my promotion to the 
noble army of captains. When in due course I paid for the case of 
Perrier-Jouet ’84 which appeared in my mess bill at the end of that 
month, I sadly reflected on the true reason for my fictitious popu- 
larity, and the very questionable necessity for my presence at that 
cricket match. 

The last match we had on our programme at Strensall that 
season failed to come off owing to our being suddenly called out in 
aid of the civil power. I found myself with a corporal, a bugler, 
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and about sixteen stout privates, posted at some suburb miles away 
from anywhere, for the purpose of overawing some sixteen thousand 
healthy-looking colliers. Luckily they were as good-tempered a 
crowd as I ever met with, and, as usual on such occasions, the paid 
agitators were the only people who seemed to take much interest in 
the strike. One of these delightful gentlemen, thinking to meet 
with sympathy from an Irish regiment, approached my corporal, 
asking him if he wasn’t sorry for poor working men in their struggle 
against their wealthy employers, and receiving a kindly reply in the 
affirmative, proceeded : 

‘“ And if your officer told you to fire on us, you wouldn’t obey 
him, would you ? ” 

** Oh, begorrah! wouldn’t we, thin? Why, we haven’t had a 
crack at yiz since the battle of the Boyne!” 

But far away the pleasantest cricket we ever had was on the 
United Service Club ground at Portsmouth, in the days of the late 
and ever-lamented General Sir John Davis. It seems but yesterday 
that he came down to the cricket ground on the eve of our match 
against Aldershot Division, to ask which day the teams would lunch 
with him at Government House. I said to Major Friend, our 
captain, ‘‘ Let’s say the first day, by all means, because the match 
might possibly be over before the second,” though goodness knows 
it wasn't likely on that wicket. ‘‘Oh! if you like coming,” said the 
dear old man, ‘‘come on both days; it was only because I wasn’t 
sure you wouldn’t sooner lunch here that I asked you only on one.” 
So on both days we went, and never have I been at cheerier cricket 
lunches. 

About this time I developed ‘‘ donkey-drops,”’ and being captain 
of our side was able to give myself an exhaustive trial. Playing 
against a scratch combination, I remember once bowling the first ball 
of the match to a well-known, popular, and hard-hitting Commander 
in the Navy. The ball pitched on the road and went about half-way 
across the men’s recreation ground. But, as I explained, I was bowl- 
ing for catches anyway, and it wasn’t my fault if they hadn't made 
the ground large enough. 

A stoker playing for the Navy in the annual match between the 
soldiers and sailors should have become an excellent field if practice 
goes for anything. They won the toss, and as we were a man short 
he came out to field, and remained fielding all day. Finally he went 
in last at about twenty minutes past six, but as his colleague got out 
before he received a ball, his opportunities of proving his ability as a 
batsman were strictly limited. Next day he again toiled in the field, 
from early morn to dewy eve, whilst we kept him busy. Still, he said 
he liked it, so it was all right, and no harm done. 
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In a match between my regiment and the ggth, we were once in 
a very tight place. They got about 170, and we lost five of our 
best wickets for 40. But a private who treated every ball, no matter 
what its length, as a half-volley, came nobly to the rescue. At one 
time he hit five successive fours off one over. His partner getting a 
single off the first ball of the next, he hit the next two balls for four 
each. The fourth ball bowled him, but to the huge delight of the 
spectators it was a ‘‘no-ball,” encouraged by which he went on and 
made 127 in just over three-quarters of an hour. 

This same private was once commandeered for an afternoon 
match between two local clubs at Bramall Lane. After hitting three 
successive fours, the wicket-keeper said to him: 

“Do you know who you're hitting about like this? That's 
George Hirst bowling to you.” 

Who’s he? He’s a bad bowler, anyway,’ 
abashed. 

As Byron asked, ‘‘ What is the end of fame ? ” 

This soldier was also our best bowler, and how good he was the 
following anecdote will prove. Captain V.,a very keen cricketer, who 
had formerly belonged to my regiment, brought down rather a good 
side to play us. When his turn came to bat, I was anxious that there 
should be no “ regrettable” first ball “incident,”’ or anything of that 
sort, so said to the bowler, ‘‘ This is Captain V., give him one to 
leg.””, But what was my dismay when I saw my esteemed friend fall 
to the ground, rolling thereon in direst agony, cut clean over by an 
extra fast ball on the fleshy part of the thigh. Justly indignant, I 
turned to the evil-doer : 

“What the devil do you mean by that? I told you to give him 
one to leg.” 

“I thought you said on the leg, sir,” replied our slinger, pained 
to find he had failed to give satisfaction where he thought he had so 
exactly complied with his instructions. 

Poor V., he was my greatest friend, and when marriage at length 
overtook him, I acted as his best man, shortly after which he retired. 
He always said that I might have made a golfer, and when he settled 
down in the vicinity of Limpsfield Chart Links, sent me an invitation 
to come and spend a week with him. I well remember how pleased we 
were to see each other again, and how we sat up till 2 a.m. talking 
of old times and places. Next morning, immediately after breakfast, 
we started in high spirits for the links. With the fortune that so 
often attends a beginner, who knowing nothing of the pitfalls sur- 
rounding him, sets to work brimful of confidence, I won the first two 
holes. Feeling at peace with all mankind, and just beginning to 
think there might be something in the game after all, I teed my ball 
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for the next hole, when to my astonishment the usually good- 
humoured V. suddenly burst into a torrent of invective, declaring 
that golf with a man who walked at the snail’s pace that I did was 
out of the question, that I had put him utterly off his game, and that 
we might as well go home. Overcome by remorse at having so un- 
wittingly offended, I hastened to apologise and promised to accelerate 
my future movements. After which little interruption, I proceeded 
to pull my ball into the very centre of an enormous furze bush, and 
lost the hole. No better fortune attending my next effort, I in my 
turn became incensed, and swore roundly that it was quite impos-. 
sible to play if I was to be hustled round the links like that, that the 
game was too much like a route-march as it was without having to 
do it at the double, etc., etc., till by the time we sat down to lunch a 
black cloud had gathered between us. _ 

In South Africa before the war we used to have some good 
games at Maritzburg with the 7th Hussars, 9th Lancers, 76th and 
17th Regiments, and the local clubs who rejoiced in such high- 
sounding titles as M.C.C., Zingari, etc. Major Poore was there at 
the time, and on that run-getting Maritzburg Oval his scoring was 
of course phenomenal. 

But out of several fine performances, none beat the record set 
up by the Dublin Fusiliers. They were playing against Maritzburg, 
who, having run up 300 for four wickets, declared, leaving the 
soldiers a little less than two and a half hours to get the runs, a 
feat which they proceeded to accomplish without losing a wicket. 

Nor did the necessity of keeping one eye on Mr. Kruger’s 
merry men prevent us from keeping the other on the bowler’s arm 
occasionally, although it as often as not had a background of dark 
gum trees with a flickering thunderstorm in the far distance, 
necessitating even more careful watching than usual. 

When matters had quieted down a bit the Wanderers promised 
to bring an eleven down to Krugersdorp, when, to allay the local 
heart-burning for places in the representative team to meet them, 
a practice match was arranged between the Krugersdorp eleven and 
the next sixteen. When the sides had been picked, there were not 
wanting a good many cognoscenti who declared that the sixteen would 
assuredly defeat the more select combination. I had the honour of 
being asked to play for the duffers, and although we won the toss and 
did our best it didn’t amount to much. However, the eleven—each 
man with a “do or die”’ expression on his honest face—failed to per- 
form much better, and they still wanted a dozen runs or so when 
their eighth wicket fell. I was bowling, and remember the absurdly 
easy slows which I sent up to the Krugersdorp skipper in the hope of 
tempting him to ‘‘ have a go.” But he wouldn’t, and the other fellow 
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wouldn’t either, and the score slowly mounted up by singles, until a 
mighty shout of delight from the corrugated-iron pavilion announced 
the victory of the eleven. Then did the ‘‘ Almighty Dollar” launch 
forth at a “ donkey drop” with all his might, and fell a victim thereto 
in consequence. But what cared he? he had won the match ;_ his 
selection had been vindicated ; we were snubbed; all was well. In 
came the last man, and out he went first ball, and we made our way 
pavilionwards carrying our tails tightly tucked between our legs. 
But alas for those “worldly hopes men set their hearts upon.” 
The scorer was no senior wrangler, and when as a forlorn hope his 
figures were audited, sixteen tails were immediately cocked high in 
air as the fact became apparent that he had made a mistake of two 
in the total, and that instead of having lost by one run, that was 
exactly what we had won by. 

On one occasion I remember lying in my tent near the 

Gatsrand Hills, watching a cricket match close by and a desperate 
thunderstorm in the distance, when the game was suddenly and 
rudely interrupted by a cattle-lifting party of De Wet’s roughriders, 
who were trying to round up some of our transport animals. 
Although they failed to effect their object, they put a few shots on 
the cricket ground by way of farewell, one of which pierced the 
water-cart provided for the refreshment of the players. 
It was near here that my servant delivered himself of a re- 
markable speech when we were trekking back to Krugersdorp at 
the end of September 1900, which was interesting from the light 
it threw on the men’s ideas of active service. After a trying seven- 
teen-mile march, during which the rear-guard had been considerably 
annoyed most of the afternoon by “sniping” from the adjacent 
hills, I arrived in camp, worn out in mind and body, to hear the 
delightful news that the war was over, and our attempts to beat the 
record set up by the Children of Israel at an end. Thankfully 
I threw myself on to my back, while my trusty henchman began to 
make things as comfortable as he could for me. 

* Well, we'll be in Krugersdthrop to-morrow, sorr,” he said, 
‘and I'll be able to get yiz some claning matarials.” 

Tired and begrimed, and only wondering if we should get home 
in time for the pheasants, I replied, ‘‘ I don’t care a —— whether 
I’m clean or whether I’m dirty.” 

it’s all very well talking like that, sorr,” he replied, bu‘ 
Lord Roberts says the war is over, and we'll begin soldiering now.” 
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THESE pictures of Mr. G. D. Giles’s strike us as not only the best 
things this accomplished painter of sporting subjects has done, but 
among the best hunting pictures ever produced. They afford a 
singular, vivid, and realistic idea of fox-hunting, and faithfully repro- 
duce the features and character of the Cottesmore country. It will 
be seen how full of detail they are. The loose horse in ‘ Gone 
Away from Ranksborough,” the owner in distant pursuit—the hunts- 
man, by the way, just where he ought to be; the spill in ‘‘ Owston 
Wood: Nearing the End’’—the breath from the other two horses’ 
nostrils shows that they have gone far and fast, and the fallen horse 
was too tired to rise at the fence; the startled plough horses ; the 
inquiring cattle in one drawing, and the scared sheep in the other— 
all are excellent. 

Mr. Giles, sportsman as well as artist, has evidently found a 
congenial subject. ‘‘ Brooksby’s’’ description of the hunt is quoted 
in the Badminton Library volume: ‘“‘ For the truest sport, the 
straightest foxes, the perfection of country, for long runs and fast 
runs, commend me to the wild pastures of the Cottesmore.”’ The 
author of the chapter goes on to remark that “‘in the early days of 
the century the Cottesmore country was very wild, rough, and deep; 
even now it is much the wildest, the most in a state of nature, of 
the Shires.” Dick Christian, whose graphic accounts of the sport 
are immortalised by *‘ The Druid,’ was born here, and made his 
fame over the fences which he well described as ‘‘ tremendious”’ ; 
but the bigger they were the better he liked them, for there was 
more credit in getting to the other side. 

Historians of the chase, it is noted, are less voluminous on the 
Cottesmore Hunt than on many others, but there are some records 
of the Prince of Wales’s day, for instance, “twenty-two miles or 
more,” according to Dick. (This Prince of Wales, it is perhaps 
hardly necessary to observe, was not his present Majesty, but H.R.H. 
afterwards George the Fourth.) 1t was Ranksborough Gorse, too, 
that inspired one of poor Whyte-Melviile’s most spirited poems. 

We may add that the engravings are being published privately 
by the artist at Douglas Lodge, Newmarket, the price being five 
guineas the set of four signed artist’s proofs. They will soon be on 


view at the Subscription Room, Albert Gate, by kind permission of 
Messrs. Tattersall. 
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GONE AWAY FROM RANKSBOROUGH 


OWSTON WOOD: NEARING THE END 
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A MEET AT BURLEY FISH PONDS 


A GOOD FOX FROM MANTON GORSE 
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BY ‘*PORTLAND” 


THE most fascinating part of Bridge undoubtedly lies in the play 
of the double hand when no-trumps has been declared. This is, 
generally speaking, the dealer’s opportunity. Difficult as the no- 
trump game may be to the beginner, it is from a theoretical point 
of view extremely simple; for in the absence of a master suit ruffing 
does not, of course, come in, and hence the only possible strategy 
is the long-suit game. The sole way of winning tricks with his 
small cards—which is always the aim and object of the Bridge- 
player—is to establish a numerically strong suit, and, having 
established it, to bring in the long cards. Once the opposition 
is exhausted there is no check upon a suit, and so all you have 
to do is to keep on leading your best suit until it is cleared, 
regain the lead, and there you are. Your remaining cards of that 
particular suit are then as invincible as so many aces. 

The counter move to this mode of attack consists, as every 
experienced Bridge-player knows, in blocking the adverse suit by 
hanging on as long as possible to the master cards. Even if an 
opponent cannot be prevented from clearing his suit, it may be 
made impossible for him to get in again, or he may be kept so long 
out of the lead that he is compelled to weaken it by discarding. 

These two simple manceuvres form the whole tactics of the 
no-trump game. The attack is almost invariably in the leader’s 
strongest suit, and the defence by blocking. Of course if the dealer 
is unprotected in the suit led he cannot block it, but if he has one 
of the master cards he should as a rule hold it up until the younger 
hand has no card of that suit left to put his partner in with. This 
forces the original leader to rely upon a card of entry in another 
suit for regaining the lead, and he may have none that will avail 
him for that purpose; or, when his partner gets in he may lead the 
wrong suit, which is equally bad for him. 

Even if the dealer is so fortunate as to possess two stopping 
cards in his opponent’s suit he should not always part with one of 
them on the first round. With ace, knave, and a small one, for 
instance, if the king be led (presumably from king, queen, ten) he 
should play the Bath coup, i.e. throw his small one. And with 
ace, king, and one or two small ones it is often right to pass the 
first trick; for then if the leader’s partner has only two in suit he 
cannot return it after the second round, and thus the leader will 
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require two cards of entry in other suits to bring it in. Similarly, 
with ace, queen, and another, it may sometimes be well to let the 
younger hand win the first trick with the king. 

But these backward tactics must never be indulged in if there 
is any danger of the adversaries changing to another suit in which 
the dealer is unprotected. And before refusing to win a trick one 
naturally looks to see if there is any real necessity for doing so. It 
would be very foolish, for instance, to throw away a chance of a 
slam by needlessly allowing the adversaries to win the first trick, 
but unless he has a certainty of winning the game the dealer must 
do everything in his power to prevent them bringing in an adverse 
suit, for this is the worst disaster that can happen to him. 

As soon as the first card is led the dealer should take a good 
look round, and see what his plan of action should be, and what 
course the hand is likely to take—as at the trump game. It is then 
that he must make up his mind which of his long suits he will 
attempt to establish, and see what cards of entry he has for the 
purpose, how many leads will be necessary, and whether the adver- 
saries will be able to bring in their suit first. In some cases he will 
find that he cannot afford to attack in the orthodox manner, but 
must play out his winning cards and save the game before abandoning 
the lead, or he will have his hand wrecked by discarding. 

In selecting a suit to establish the dealer must be guided by 
various considerations. The longest numerically in either hand 
is, of course, his first choice, provided that there is a reasonable 
prospect of bringing it in; and if he has two or more suits of equal 
length it is generally wise to try the suit in which he has most cards 
in the two hands conjointly. Thus, with four spades and four clubs 
in dummy, and four spades but only three clubs in his own hand, 
he should—other things being equal—open the attack with spades. 
And with one suit in which he will only win tricks if it be esta- 
blished, and another of equal length in which the high cards will 
win tricks whether it is established or not, he should obviously play 
to establish the former. Thus with five spades headed by queen, 
knave, ten, and five clubs headed by ace, king, it is generally right 
to clear the spades, and use the ace and king of clubs as entry 
cards for bringing them in. Also a suit in which he will have to 
finesse up to the hand holding established cards should, if possible, 
be avoided. 

When a small card is led to begin with its precise value should 
be noted and remembered, because it is, or should be, the leader’s 
fourth best, and his length in suit can be gauged from it. The 
‘eleven’ rule must, of course, be applied as an aid to finessing ; 
and if the dealer has no higher card in his own hand he should take 
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care to cover with one of dummy’s, so as to insure that the second 
lead shall come from his right. These little matters, elementary 
though they are, are too often lost sight of, with the result that 
the hand is compromised before it is fairly begun. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HAND 
A and B are partners against Y and Z. Score: A and B, 24; Y¥ and Z; ¥2. 
Z deals, and declares diamonds. 
Y’s hand (dummy). B’s hand (third wages 
Hearts O94 Hearts .. A K Kve 6 
Clubs A Kye 7 5 Clabs ... 


TRICK 1. TRICK 2. | TRICK 3. 


Y 


olf 


Tricks: AB,1; YZ,o. | Tricks: AB,2; YZ,o. | Tricks: YZ, 1. 


TRICK 4. TRICK 5. | TRICK 6, 


Tricks: A 2); Y Z, 2: Treks 3 


TRICK 7. : TRICK 9. 


3 


333 
3 
BBs 


3 
83933) 


833s 


Tricks: AB,2; YZ,5. | Tricks: AB,2; Y Z,6. | Tricks: A B,3; Y 


Y | Y | : 

+ + | Lo 

Y Y Y 

A | B A | oF © |B A B 

| 

t 

Zz | Zz 

| Tricks: A B,2; Y Z,4. 

Y | Y 

* | 
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TRICK 10. TRICK 


Tricks: A B,4; Y Z,6. Tricks: AB,4; YZ,7 | Tricks: AB, 4; YZ, 8. 


TRICK 13. 


Tricks. A B,5; Y Z, 8. 


Thus A B just save the game. 


Remarks :— 


Trick 2.—It is useless to return the club up to Y’s tenace. B leads the king 
of hearts and stops. 

Trick 5.—Z naturally hopes to clear trumps without finessing. B is left 
after this trick with two winning cards and the knave guarded in 
trumps, with which to make the three tricks wanted to save the 
game. 

Trick 7.—B cannot afford to ruff, for Z will over-ruff, and if he is good for 
a trick in spades will win the game. 

Trick 10.—Z is left with ace, 10, 9 of trumps, and one other card, a heart or 
spade. B must lead the suit of which Z has one left, or Z will 
trump and throw the lead back into his hand, compelling him to 
lead up to the ace, 1o of trumps. Now A dropped the 7 on the 
first round of spades and Z has discarded the 8 ; consequently A 
is marked with two remaining spades, the knave and 1o, and no 
more, as ‘he would not have echoed to show four at the trump 
game. Z’s last card, therefore, is the 6 of spades. Z would not 
have given the situation away if he had thrown this instead of the 
8 at Trick 7, which shows how careful the dealer must be in 
attempting to mislead with a false card. 
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BOOKS ON SPORT 


THE COUNTRY GENTLEMEN’s EstTaTE Book, 1905. Edited and 
Compiled by William Broomhall. London: 2, Waterloo 
Place. 

The present issue of this useful volume is fuiler than ever of 
the most curiously varied information about, we should imagine, 
well-nigh every subject likely to interest the owner of an estate 
and those persons who are employed in different capacities upon it. 
The book starts with a detailed account, well illustrated, of Eatom 
Hall and the Duke of Westminster’s Chester estates; but here it 
cannot be said that the account of the stud farm is satisfactory, 
indeed the writer appears to know nothing of his subject and to 
have misunderstood what he was told. Thus he states that 
‘‘Ornament was another daughter of Lily Agnes by Bend Or, and 
therefore full sister to Ormonde, and is the only mare that ever won 
the Two Thousand Guineas, the One Thousand Guineas, the Oaks, 
and the St. Leger. She netted altogether £50,000 in stakes alone.” 
We suppose that the writer of this, and his editor alike, will be 
much surprised to learn that Ornament, far from winning £50,000, 
won nothing. She ran once at Stockbridge against a solitary 
opponent, odds of 100 to 15 were laid on him, he cantered home at 
his ease, and Ornament never appeared on a racecourse again. The 
writer was of course muddling up the mare and her daughter 
Sceptre. Orme, he says, ‘‘was unfortunately poisoned before his 
mettle could be tried in 1892, but recovered from the effects and 
went to the stud.”” Obviously heré again the scribe is ignorant of 
the fact that before going to the stud Orme recovered sufficiently 
te win the Eclipse Stakes twice, and other races, worth together 
£24,352. 

Other matters are more successfully treated. The making of 
cricket grounds strikes us as a particularly serviceable paper, 
with illustrations and descriptions of ten cricket-ground grasses. 
Articles on ‘* Pheasant Rearing and Change of Blood,” ‘‘ Poultry,” 
‘* Forestry,” seem to be well done. There is a lively chapter on 
‘** Hunting and Health,’ and a number of plans, elevations, etc., of 
country houses and cottages will furnish ideas to people who intend 
to build. 
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RIFLE AND ROMANCE IN THE INDIAN JUNGLE. By Captain A. I. R. 
Glasfurd. Illustrated. 1905. John Lane, The Bodley 
Head. 

Captain Glasfurd truly remarks that ‘‘ few subjects of such 
comparatively circumscribed bounds have elicited more literature 
than has Indian sport,’ a rather grandiloquent way of stating an 
undoubted fact ; and we may add from experience that probably not 
five per cent. of the articles that are written on the theme find their 
way into print. The author of the volume ‘‘ does not attempt to go 
over old ground,” he declares; he has desired ‘‘to present an old, 
though still engrossing, subject in what is perhaps a novel manner.” 
In this he has not entirely succeeded. He writes well—with an un- 
failing preference for ‘‘ commence” instead of ‘‘ begin,’’ however— 
and with obviously a close and detailed knowledge of Indian 
sport in practically all its phases; but we do not find much novelty 
of treatment. It is a very old device, in fact, to make an animal 
autobiographical, and here ‘‘ Teak and Bamboo” is the self-related 
story of the sambar; ‘“‘On the Cotton Plains” is similarly the 
story of another antelope. The ‘‘ Biography of a Tiger,’’ extending 
over sixty-four pages, tells all about tiger life, how the cub caught 
a baby monkey to begin with, presently attacked and devoured a 
heifer, was wounded by a charge of slugs, tried—unwittingly—to 
carry off aman from a-bullock cart, and met with various adventures 
such as befall his kind. But this sort of thing has been done 
repeatedly. 

It is not generally known that “‘a large number of man- 
eaters in Central India and the Deccan are panthers,” and Captain 
Glasfurd unhesitatingly declares that of the two the panther is the 
more dangerous; he is more familiar with man, and ‘in consequence 
holds him in greater contempt.” An interesting chapter—for we 
candidly admit the interest of the volume, though not entirely 
agreeing with the author’s claims to novelty—is on ‘“‘The Man- 
Eater of Bélkhéra,” a ferocious panther which ultimately paid the 
penalty of his sins. 

The volume is illustrated with photographs and sketches by the 
author, who, though by no means a master draughtsman, takes 
pains to picture what he has actually seen. 


Witp Ducks: How To REAR AND SHooT THEM. By Captain 
W. Coape Oates. Illustrated. Longmans, Green & Co., 
London. 1905. 


This little book, which consists of only some 12,000 or 13,000 
words, is the work of an expert who is thoroughly capable of in- 
structing those who are curious on a matter that is now creating 
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considerable interest. Captain Oates is not particularly expert with 
his:pen, but if he says bluntly what he has to say, it is all very 
much to the purpose. Many landowners have of late turned their 
attention to the rearing of wild duck, and with good reason. The 
birds can be reared almost anywhere, that is to say “a large piece 
of water in the immediate neighbourhood is not a necessity, though 
birds do better on a good-sized stretch of water with a stream 
running into it and out-of it.” 

It is a business that pays so far that with fair luck the breeder 
can have his sport for nothing. Thus to bring up 250 young ducks 
should cost-—-the author goes into detail—f22 8s. gd. He deducts 
fifteen for ‘‘ casualties,” which leaves 235 birds to be sold. The 
game dealer will gladly pay 2s. each for them, so that there is a 
profit of just a sovereign. This is, of course, assuming that the 
breeder sells all his birds, giving none to friends who help to shoot 
them ; but he explains that he considers himself justified in reckoning 
as profit the cost of presents. 

Four excellent photogravure plates by Mr. G. E. Lodge and 
some photographs illustrate the little work. 


MopERN BripGe. By Slam. Third edition. Longmans, Green 
& Co. London, 1905. 

That there should be a demand for a third edition of a book is 

a fact which speaks for itself. ‘*‘ Slam’s”’ little volume is among the 

best of the many that have come from the press since [Bridge 

became the rage. 


“*Vers. Sap.”’: On Going to West Africa, to Northern and Southern 
Nigeria, and to the Coasts. By Alan Field, F.R.G.S. 
London: John Bale, Sons & Danielsson, Limited. 


The inexperienced traveller who is bound for any of the 
localities indicated by the title will be under a deep obligation to 
Captain Field if he procures this little book. It will probably save 
that traveller a good deal of money, and will furthermore ensure him 
a vast amount of comfort and convenience which would otherwise 
be lacking. Captain Field not only ‘‘ knows the ropes”’: he recog- 
nises the exact value of the smallest bits of string, as it were. In 
the matter of outfit he gives a list of every article that can possibly 
be required, together with the cost, and it may be added that it all 
totals up to £211 11s. 6d., including, however, a piano, 15 guineas, 
which is not a necessity in every instance, nor indeed is a grama- 
phone, for which, with records, he allows £6 Ios. 

The remarks “On the Climate and Health” have special 
importance, and the chapter ‘‘On Sport—Shot and Saddle” is 
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made the more valuable by notes contributed by no less an 
authority than Sir Harry Johnson, the discoverer—need it be said ? 
—of the okapi. These creatures are reported to exist in the forests 
south of the river Benue, and though, Sir Harry remarks, no proof 
has yet been furnished, he considers it by no means improbable. 
He is also properly severe on the man, whom he describes as ‘‘ the 
hooligan of the jungle,” who kills animals merely for the sake of 
killing and boasting about the exploit. The game regulations are 
very unsatisfactory. A few specimens Sir Harry would not grudge, 
and the shooting of some beasts, such as lions, leopards, and 
hyzenas, is a good thing, as they are dangerous to the natives and to 
their flocks and herds ; but indiscriminate slaughter of many inter- 
esting creatures he vigorously condemns.  ‘‘ Servants—and Other 
Pests” is the work of Captain Field, and is full of useful hints. 
“As a general rule,” he says, “‘ treat your domestics with a sense 
of humour. A smile and a joke are very great influences with the 
black man,” and ‘‘always mean what you say.” ‘‘ The Life and 
Social Amenities” is the title of another chapter in which the 
author preaches against “‘slackness” amongst other things. He 
declares that he ‘‘ knows a man who got a D.S.O. for shaving under 
adverse circumstances, when other officers were not so keen about 
their personal appearance.” Whether the bestowal of the distinc- 
tion gratified other men who obtained their D.S.O’s. for gallant 
services which brought them near to a V.C. he does not go on to 
add. Slackness, however, is mischievous because the ‘‘ boys”’ 
notice it and follow their masters’ example. ‘‘ Boys” vary as do 
white men. Captain Field’s experience is that ‘‘ Taking things by 
and large, it is safe to say that if you, the reader, are fond of 
children, horses, dogs and pets, get on well with them and they 
with you, then you will get on with the negro. Make allowances 
for him, and barring the bouquet d’Afrique, he becomes positively 
loveable.” He is speaking, he explains, of the ‘“‘real”’ negro. As 
to the ‘‘ civilised’ type, all he can say is that good specimens have 
been known. The little book wanted writing, and could not be 
better written. 

How WE RECOVERED THE ASHES. By P. F. Warner. London: 

George Newnes, Ltd. 

This is a shilling issue of Mr. Warner’s book, which we reviewed 
on publication. Now that the Australians are here again lovers of 
cricket will doubtless be glad to read about the events of the English 
team’s exciting visit to the Colonies. 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION 


THE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes 
to the value of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photo- 
graph or photographs sent in representing any sporting subject. 
Competitors may also send any photographs they have by them on 
two conditions: that they have been taken by the sender, and that 
they have never been previously published. A few lines explaining 
when and where the photographs were taken should accompany 
each subject. Residents in the country who have access to shooting- 
parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects; these will also be 
provided at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, 
fishing, skating, polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeple- 
chasing, including Hunt Meetings and Point-to-point contests, 
should also supply excellent material. Photographs of Public School 
interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of 
sending, the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all 
matters left entirely to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter 
except under special circumstances, and they reserve the right of 
using anything of interest that may be sent in, even if it should not 
receive a prize. They also reserve to themselves the copyright in 
all photographs which shall receive a prize, and it is understood that 
all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the June competition will be announced in 
the August issue. 


THE APRIL COMPETITION 

The Prize in the April competition has been divided among 
the following competitors:—Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge; Mr. R. B. 
Stevenson Jones, Mossley Hill Drive, Sefton Park, Liverpool ; 
Mr. J. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s County; Mr. Graystone 
Bird, Bath; Mr. Davies, Richmond Hill, S.W.; Mr. A. Abrahams, 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge; Mr. C. Strozzi, Florence, Italy ; 
Captain G. M. Swiney, Sandford Lawn, Cheltenham; Mr. G. C. 
Whitmore, Larden, Much Wenlock; and Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, 
Craigavad, County Down. 
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START FOR THE HALF-MILE, TONBRIDGE SCHOOL 


Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, Tonbridge 


START FOR THE UNION JACK STAKES, LIVERPOOL SPRING MEETING 


Photograph by Mr. R. B. Stevenson Jones, Mossley Hill Drive, Sefton Park, Liverpool 
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OVER THE BROOK, KILDARE HUNT CUP, PUNCHESTOWN, 1905 


Photograph by Mr. P. Tyrrell, Maryborough, Queen’s County 


ANTICIPATION 


Photograph by Miss Edith Bell, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
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HURDLE-RACE AT BATH COLLEGE SPORTS, APRIL 
Photograph by Mr. Graystone Bird, Bath 


THE ENCLOSURE, HONG KONG RACE MEETING, 1905 


Photograph by Mr. A. C. Butt, Lieutenant R.M.LJI., H.M.S. ‘“ Astraia,” Hong Kong 
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CROOME HOUNDS AT NORTON BARRACKS 
Photograph by Mrs. R. L. Heygate, Norton Hall, Worcester 


STILL LIFE 
Photograph by Mr. Davies, Richmond Hill, S.W. 
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START FOR THE MILE RACE, OXFORD VU. CAMBRIDGE, I905 


Photograph by Mr. A. Abrahams, Emmanuel College, Cambridge 


UGLY FALL OF AN ITALIAN CAVALRY OFFICER WHILE HUNTING 
THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA 


Photograph by Mr. C. Strozzi, Florence, Italy 
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‘*BULLY OFF!’’—DOWNTON COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE UV. LAVERSTOCK 


Photograph by Mr. Rk. W. Cole, College of Agriculture, Downton, near Salisbury 


CHEETAH HUNTING IN JEYPORE 


Photograph by Miss W. H. Craigie, Nasirabad, Rajfutana. India 
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CHELTENHAM COLLEGE ATHLETIC SPORTS, APRIL I, IGO05-—-THE OPEN HALF-MILE 


Photograph by Captain G. M. Swiney, Sandford Lawn, Cheltenham 


DUG-OUTS USED IN A SHOOTING TRIP ON THE PERAK RIVER 


Photograph by Mr. G. Ik. Stuckev, Ipoh, Perak, Federated Malay States 
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START FOR THE CITY AND SUBURBAN, EPSOM, 1905 


Photograph by Mr. C. ]. Waters, Efsom 


L. OSBALDESTON MITFORD, ESQ., AT THE AGE OF QI, FLY-FISHING 
FOR TROUT 


Photograph by Rev. E. Mitford, Hunmanby Vicarage, Yorkshire 
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‘““KUSHTL”’ SIKH WRESTLING IN THE CENTRAL INDIA HORSE 


Photograph by Mr. Godfrey Pearse, Lieutenant C.I.H., Agar, Malwa, Central India 


KIRKLAND BEING SADDLED FOR THE GRAND NATIONAL, I905 


Photograph by Mr. J. F. Fergusson, Eaton Place, S.W. 
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BUCKS OTTER HOUNDS NEAR NEWPORT PAGNELL 


Photograph by Mr. John M. Knapp, Linford Hall, Wolverton, Bucks. 


GOOD AT TIMBER 


Photograph by Mr. G. C. Whitmore, Larden, Much Wenlock 
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EAST ANTRIM HARRIERS POINT-TO-POINT 


Photograph by Mrs. Hughes, Dalchoolin, Craigavad, County Down 


GYMNASTICS ON H.M.S. ‘‘AMPHITRITE”’ 


Photograph by Mr. W. O. H. Lambert, H.M.S. Amphitrite,’ Wei-Hai-Wei 
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The Complete Works 


of the late 


G. J. Whyte-Melville. 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


No publishing enterprise has ever before appealed to so varied 
a class as does the “Land and Water” edition of Whyte-Melville’s 
works. The extremely reasonable price at which it can be 


THe Duke oF BEAUFORT, 


“Binding, print, and the 
whole get-up are excellent.” 


complete success. 


obtained, the general excellence of production, 
and, above all, the ever-increasing popularity 
of an author so thoroughly imbued with the 
better instincts, have all contributed to its 
The substantial cases containing the twenty- 


five handsome volumes, in bindings to suit the purse and taste 
of the individual subscriber have, so to speak, boxed the compass 
and with literal accuracy it may be said that this edition is now 
to be found in dical hall and suburban villa, in the luxurious 
library and the homely parlour. 


Of all authors of fiction it would be well-nigh impossible to 
name one whose entire works could form such a welcome addition 


HE Rev. CeciL LEGARD. 

“It is indeed a happy idea 
lo produce this elegantly bound 
nd well printed edition,” 


to any library, private or public, as do those 
of Whyte-Melville. Setting aside intrinsic 
literary worth, in which respect they are 
certainly not deficient, and their unchallenged 
healthiness of tone, the books possess the 


immense merit of diversity. W hyte-Melville was most assuredly an 
adept at most sports; he was also admittedly a soldier of tried 


valour and experience; yet, though he does not fail to give the 
reader the benefit of his observations in either capacity, he never 
unduly obtrudes his predilections. 


The tendency of writers of the present day to specialise in 
certain types of existence brings into high relief Whyte-Melville’s 
wonderful diversity, which, even at the outset 

Mr. W. L. Courtney. 

“I turn back with keen 
PS ee their best, was accounted not a little 
‘ Katerfelto,’ ‘Market Har- remarkable. Like both of his illustrious 
borough, ‘Digby Grand,’ 
The Interpreter, and 
‘Cerise.’ ”' to pass by the easiest of transitions from 


of his career, when Dickens and Thackeray 


contemporaries, it was given to Whyte-Melville 


roystering gaiety to the depth of pathos. 
Beyond this, certain advantages, social and material, opened up 
so wide a range of observation as to suggest to his pen an 
almost unrivalled variety of scene. Thus, when describing a good 
thing over High Leicestershire, or a night attack on the Russian 
trenches, the man of experience unmistakably reveals himself; 
whilst, if in ‘‘ The Gladiators" a diligent research into history 
and a vivid imagination are betrayed, the scenes of hazardous 


dissipation at Crockford’s and elsewhere could hardly be the 
outcome of a dilettante empiricism. 


The edition is complete in 25 volumes and is veady for 
immediate dispatch, though, for the behoof of those who contemplate 
making it a Christmas gift, delivery can, if desired, be delayed 


until a specified date. It may be pointed out 
““THE GENTLEWOMAN.,”’ 

“ The doubts and difficulties : 
of choosing Xmas presents tO baffle the best efforts of publisher and 


may be saved by a perusal of carrier alike, so that to avoid the remote 
the prospectus of this delight- 
ful Edition.” 


that the stress of Christmas business is apt 


contingency of disappointment it will be as 
well to order forthwith, when the volumes 
can be reserved until required. 


With so much expressed opinion ready to hand, a lengthy 
description of the volumes themselves is superfluous. Suffice it to 
say that they are printed on antique paper of excellent quality 
and illustrated hy artists of the foremost rank, including Lucy 
E. Kemp-Welch, S. E. Waller, G. P. Jacomb-Hood, John Charlton 


and Stanley Wood. The edition is supplied in three styles of 
binding, of which the cheapest is in crimson cloth with mauve 
label and gold lettering, a simple yet novel design which cannot 
but appeal to the most fastidious taste, 


Mr. E. LyceTT GREEN. the price of which is 5O/-. At £4 4s., 
“ Delighted with your 

of. Whats the Dark Gress and extremely durable 

Melville.” Morocco Binding also represents exceptional 


value, and can be confidently recommended ; 
while in those fortunate cases where economy is not the first 
consideration, too much praise cannot be bestowed on the elegant 
design and superb finish of the volumes bound in Half Calf, 
which, at £5 5s., are acknowledged to be a triumph in the 
higher art of book production. 


ORDER FORM. 


W.M. DEPT., “LAND & WATER ILLUSTRATED,” 


12 & 13, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


The Manager, 


Please send me One Set of the “Land & Water” Edition of 
Wauyte-MELvILLE’s Works. 


£2 10s. Od. (bound in cloth). 
I enclose, £4 4s. Od. (bound in morocco). 
£5 5s. Od. (bound in half-calf). 


Cheques and 

Postal Orders Name 
to be made 

payable to 

J. W. Brown, Addvess 
and crossed 

& Co’ 


By means of the Instalment system, the complete Edition may at once be obtained 
by a single payment of 6s., 10s., or 12s. 6d., according to the quality of the binding 
chosen, the Subscriber undertaking to make Eight further monthly remittances of a 
similar amount. Such Subscribers are requested in al! cases to furnish their permanent 
address, to state their occupation, and give an undertaking not to part with the volumes, 
by sale or otherwise, without the written permission of the Publisher, until the last 
instalment has been paid. 


Specimen Volumes may be seen at the Offices of “Land & Water Illustrated,” 
12 and 13, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, or at 22, Fitzalan House, 
Arundel Street, Strand. 


“The very sight of the volumes arouses recollections of hours 
of enjoyment, while to the music-lover they possess peculiar interest, 
for these works form a distinct school of legitimate light opera, 
containing the brightest examples of English humour and pure 


melody.’’—Referee. 
“The appearance of a uniform edition of Gilbert and Sullivan's 


Operas has long been desired.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


HE « SAVOY” EDITION of the GILBERT 


and SULLIVAN OPERAS (Vocal Score) 
is sold in Complete Sets only, and consists of the following 


I3 Operas bound in I2 Volumes :— 


1. TRIAL BY JURY and 6. PRINCESS IDA. 
THE SORCERER. 7. THE MIKADO. 
. H.M.S. PINAFORE. 8. RUDDIGORE. 
. THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 9. THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD. 
4. PATIENCE. 10. THE GONDOLIERS. 
5. IOLANTHE. 11. UTOPIA LIMITED. 
12. THE GRAND DUKE. 


Demy Quarto (11 ins. by 8} ins.), cloth, gilt edges and gold lettering. 
oe 


Nett Cash= = = = £315 0 


7s. 6d. with order, 5s. on receipt of the twelve volumes, and NINE subsequent 
monthly payments of 7s. 6d. each. 


Forwarded Carriage Paid to any Address in the United Kingdom. 
e 

Strongly bound in Crimson Cloth, and printed on paper of excellent 
quality, the “SAVOY” EDITION provides in a permanent and 
most attractive form, far superior to anything hitherto available, a 
Complete and Uniform Edition of these world-famed 
English Operas. Full prospectus and booklet ‘‘ The Savoy Operas and 
their Composer”’ forwarded post free on application. 


ORDER FORM. 


ALSTON RIVERS, 
FITZALAN HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Strike enclose £3 135s. 
one line. )I enclose 7s. 6d., and agree to make the further payments as specified. 


Please forward, Carriage Paid, One Complete Set of Tue “ Savoy” 
EpiTion of GILBERT AND SULLIVAN’s OPERAS. 


| 
OR BY INSTALMENTS. 
d 


LIMITED, 


IN BOND AND DUTY PAID. 


ALSO FOR EXPORT. 


SPECIAL BLENDS MADE UP FOR LARGE BUYERS. 


| 

NS ON APPLICATIO 
D OUOTATIONS ON A : ape 

ly kept in Stock in Bon Us 

1 ffices: BOAR LAT 
'REET. LONDON | 


(registered) 
CAMPBELLTOWN ” 
GLENLIVET ”’ HIGHLAND MALT’ 
LOCHABER ” ‘“LOWLAND MALT” 
Toppy ” ‘*SpeciAL LIQUEUR” 


The conviction long existing in the trade is now steadily growing amongst 
consumers, that a Blend of Scotch Whiskies, when selected with the requisite 
care and judgment, is superior in every quality to the product of one Distillery, 
which, in most cases, is too pronounced in its flavour, ‘Xc., to be palatable to the 
majority of consumers. 

It is also well known to the trade that almost every Blend made up by Houses 
in Scotland for the English Market contains a very large percentage of grain spirit, 
used for the purpose of cheapening the price, good in itself when old, but much 
inferior to Whisky distilled from pure malt. 

We guarantee all our Scotch Whiskies to be distilled from Malt only, and 
to contain NO GRAIN SPIRIT. 

We hold one of the largest Bonded Stocks of high-class Scotch Whisky in the 
country, and which comprises all the best makes ; and we have special facilities— 
possessed by few firms—for supplying fine old matured Whiskies. 

Our Whiskies have been selected and Blended with the greatest care and 
judgment, each one being composed of the choicest Whiskies made in the different 
districts, and is the highest type of Whisky procurable in each style. 

Single Whiskies may be had by those who prefer them to Blends. 


“THE PERFECTION OF SCOTCH WHIS 


Absolutely Pure and free from all flavouring ingredients. 


t yvears old.) 


Blends of Whiskies produced at the oldest and most-famed Distilleries in 
Scotland, matured in wood by age only. 


These Whiskies show the high perfection obtained by long experience in the 
selecting and skill in the Blending of Scotch Whiskies. The extreme softness anc 
mellowness, and the fine character, are produced by great age, high quality, anc 
judicious Blending. Being entirely free from saccharine, they possess medicina 
properties of exceptional value, and are unquestionably 


Whisk 


Guaranteed to contain NO GRAIN SPIRIT. 


42/- PER DOZEN. 


This Whisky is quite unique in style and character. It is a perfectly 
balanced Blend of the produce of the most famous Highland Distilleries, matured 
in fine Sherry Wood for very many years in our own Bonded Stores. _ It possesses, 
in a remarkable degree, the rich colour, great body, softness, delicacy, and piquant 
bouquet—the fragrancy of the peat and the heather—so characteristic of, and only 
to be found in, the highest class Highland Malt Whiskies when obtained in their 
native purity, and unmixed with grain spirit. 


Guaranteed to contain NO GRAIN SPIRIT. 


PER | DOZEN. 


A Blend of the best Whiskies made in the Glenlivet District. It has a 
special flavour which cannot be imitated and is greatly appreciated by good judges 
of high-class Whisky. The various Whiskies composing this Blend have been 
warehoused in our Excise Bonded Stores since the period of distillation, and are 
now perfectly matured. 


Guaranteed to contain NO GRAIN SPIRIT, 


46/- PER DOZEN. 


\ I >] Nel el 

A Blend of the Pa Whiskies distilled i in Nether Lochaber and the adjacent 
Islands on the West Coast of Scotland. It possesses a delicious mellow flavour, 
and the quality cannot be excelled. Bonded in selected Sherry Casks and now 
thoroughly matured. 


Guaranteed to contain NO GRAIN SPIRIT. 


46/- PER DOZEN. 


‘TODDY. 


A Blend of the very cream of Lowland Malt Whiskies, principally distilled 
in the Midland and Eastern Counties of Scotland; matured in Sherry Wood; has 
a soft, mellow flavour, and great richness of body, and is specially.suited for using 
with hot water. 

Guaranteed to contain NO GRAIN SPIRIT. 


PER DOZEN. 


\ / reat ole 
1X ears old 


A Blend of the choicest Whiskies distilled on the Island. It is stored in 
Oak Wood, and has no colour beyond what accrues from age. It possesses 
a peculiar peaty soft flavour. This flavour is acquired at an early period of 
manufacture by drying the malt in a kiln heated by peat fire. The softness is 
developed by AGE ONLY. 


Guaranteed to contatn NO GRAIN SPIRIT. 


38/- PER DOZEN. 


CAMPBELLTOWN.” (Six years old.) 


A Blend of the finest Whiskies made in the West Highlands of Scotland. 
The various Whiskies have been warehoused in our Excise Bonded Stores since 
the period of distillation, and are now thoroughly matured. This Blend has a full 
flavour, but not so pronounced as the ‘‘Islay.” It is well adapted for using with 
cold water, as is now so customary. 


Guaranteed to contain NO GRAIN SPIRIT. 


38/- PER DOZEN. 


AND MALT.” (Five years old.) 


A Blend of the finest Whiskies distilled in the far North of Scotland. Each 
Whisky is matured at the different distilleries in our own Sherry Casks. It 
possesses a rich, mellow flavour, and is specially suitable for those who do not like 
very high-flavoured Whiskies. 


Guarantced to contain NO GRAIN SPIRIT. 


38/- PER DOZEN. 


1D MALT.” (Four years old.) 

The Whiskies composing this Blend are distilled in the Southern and South- 
Western Counties of Scotland. It is almost silent-flavoured, the barley being 
malted in -the ordinary way and the Whiskies stored in plain wood. Equal to 
what is sold by many houses at 36/- per dozen. 


Guaranteed to contain NO GRAIN SPIRIT. 


34/- PER DOZEN. 


ALL NET CASH. Carriage paid to any Railway 
Station in the United Kingdom. 


Bottles are charged 1/- per dozen extra, and cases to hold one 
dosen bottles are charged 1/- each. The full value of the packages 
zs credited when the empties are returned to us in good condition. 


Quotations for these Whiskies in Bulk and in Bottle—under bond— 
for Home and Export Trade on application. 
A single bottle of any of these Whiskies forwarded by parcels post—as 
sample—on receipt of amount, pro rata, with 6d. added to cover part postage 
and package. 


DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 


OF 


ASSURANCE 


THE SOCIETY 
was founded in 1837, 
and the Accumulated 
Iunds now exceed 


Thirteen Millions 
Sterling. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Distinctive features— 
Moderate Premiums, 


Large Immediate Assurances. 


Large Bonuses to those who 
prove to be good lives. 


Expenses of Management 
are moderate; and as 
there are no Shareholders 
all Surplus goes to the 
Policyholders. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


form a Special Class 
by themselves, re- 
ceiving the Whole 
Surplus arising 
therefrom. 


EXAMPLES. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. The Premiums are so moderate 
that the yearly sum charged by many other first-class 
Offices for £1000 (With Profits) will here usually secure 
from the commencement as much as £1200 or thereby. 

A person, age 30, may secure £500 at death, with right 
to Bonus Additions, for an Annual Payment of £10:11:8 
during life, or of £13:9:7 during 25 years only. 


PROVISION FOR THE YOUNG. For £10 annually, 
a Parent or Guardian of a child under one year old, may 
secure to it an Assurance of £805, with Bonus Additions, 
payable at age 55, or at death if previous should that event 
happen after age 21. 

If the Assurance were payable at death only, after 21, the 
amount would be £1276, with right to Bonus Additions. 

All Premiums returnable should the child die before 21. 
Medical Examination is dispensed with in these cases, and 
there are no restrictions on future residence or occupation. 


PENSION FOR ADVANCED AGE combined with 
PROVISION AT DEATH. A person, age 30, for an 
Annual Payment of £14:3:9, ceasing before age 65, may 
secure £500 at death, with right to Bonus Additions, 
together with an Annuity of £25 for the remainder of life, 
commencing at age 65. 

The Assured, on attaining age 65, is possessed of a 
Paid-up Policy, with Bonus Additions, payable at death, 
and is in receipt of a fixed Income for remainder of life. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES receive the whole 
Profits arising under this Class in the form of an Annual 
Bonus from the commencement. 

A Premium of £17:14:7, at age 30, limited to 30 pay- 
ments, secures £500, with Bonuses, to the Assured at age 
60, or to his representatives in event of earlier death. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. WEST END: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
DUBLIN: 36 COLLEGE GREEN. 


Bristol, 27 Clare St. 
Cardiff, 19 High St. 


Glasgow, 29 St. Vincent Pl. 
Aberdeen, 166 Union St. C 
Dundee, 49 Meadowside. Leeds, 35 Park Row. Nottingham, 32 King St. 

Birmingham, 95 Colmore Row. Liverpool, 25 Castle St. Belfast, 1 Donegall Sq., W. 


HEAD OFFICE: No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


Manchester, 10 Albert Sq. 
Newcastle, 1 Queen St. 


Full Prospectus forwarded on application. 


000,000 


to 1904 
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6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDI 


HEAD OFFICE 


The Badminton Magazine Hodvertiser. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER,“ BADMINTON MAGAZINE,” 


8, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, Lonpon, W.C. 


Fountains. Flower Vases. 


Sundial- 
Pedestals 


AND 


Garden 
Ornaments 


IN 


ARTIFICIAL 
STONE. 


Catalogues, Designs, 
and Estimates free 
from 


T.H. HARRISON & Co. 
279, King’s Road, Chelsea, LONDON, S.W. 


TELEPHONE—1813 KENSINGTON. 


SHANKS'S 


EASY 
WORKING 


For HAND, PONY, or HORSE; also 
Petrol MOTOR MOWERS 
f all Ironmongers and Seedsmen. 


A. SHANKS & SON, Ltd., Arbroath & London. 


(THE LATEST & GREATEST 
I BICYCLE IMPROVEMENT! I 


CYCLING PLEASURES ENORMOUSLY INCREASED 


by riding the Bicycle which is fitted with the Latest 
Improvement. 


TWO-SPEED GEAR, with O1L-BATH GEAR CASE. 


The Perfect Speed-Gear Cycle! Nothing else is “just as 
good.” Nothing like it for Hill-Climbing. 


“HOBART” SPEED-GEAR CYCLES 


The Ideal Cycle for 


avoid all struggling against head winds and toiling up hills 
—simply switch on your low gear. 


And Leading Agents. 


Particulars from HOBART WORKS, COVENTRY, 


BIRNAM, N.B., DUNKELD STATION. 


BIRNAM HOTEL. 


Headquarters of Automobile Club. 


Motorists specially catered for. Extensive garage, 
inspection pit, drying rooms, petrol, small accessories. 


Good Cuisine. Picturesque Location. 
Terms Moderate. 


Skilled Motor Mechanic in Telephonic Connection. 


NEW GOLF COURSE. 


STOCKING 
SUPPORTERS. 


No.6. Plain Cotton Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/1 pair. 

9-6. Plain Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, Pin or Loop Top, 1/7 ,, 

» 10. Friiled Silk Elastic, 1 Grip, Safety Pin Top, 1/6 ,, 

» 40. Frilled Silk Elastic, 2 Grips, New Clip Top, 2/6 ,, 
Postage, 1d. patr. 


There is nothing better than 
~LABRILLANTINE’ 


Polishing “\WETALLIC POWDER. 


As used by the Army, 
the London Fire Brigade, &c. 


Metals 
| Sold everywhere. 
especially in Boxes, Gd. & 1s. each. 
Proprietors— 
Brass J. F. BAUMGARTNER & CO., 


(B.M.) 74, Newman Street, 
Oxford Street, LONDON, W- 


ALSO GENTLEMEN’S 


BOSTON GARTERS. 


(For supporting Gents’ Socks.) 
Cotton Elastic (plain), 1/0 pair.) By Post, 
Cotton Elastic (check), 1/0 ,, ld. pair 
Silk Elastic (plain), 2/0 ,, 5 extra. 
The only “GRIP” that “GRIPS” SECURELY 
without injury to the HOSE. 


“The ACME OF COMFORT.” 
“The HEIGHT OF PERFECTION.” 


If unable to procure from your Draper, apply to the 


“VELVET GRIP” MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, London, N.E, 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE ADVERTISEk 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


A NEW HUNTING NOVEL. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


MISS BADSWORTH, M.F.H. 


By EYRE HUSSEY. 


With Frontispiece {Miss ‘‘Lavvy’’| by H. PIFFARD, & 6 Illustrations by G. D. ARMOUR. 
Crown 8vo. Gs. 


The Baron De Book Worms in ELST oT 

‘“Miss Lavinia Badsworth is 
one of the sweetest heroines whose Pe 2 “A lifelike hunting story is 
acquaintance the impressionable es \ ven among the very good things that 
Baron has ever had the oppor- : ile. re modern fiction has to give us. 
tunity of making. Hereisaper [fii es Here, in Mr. Eyre Hussey’s 
fectly pure, country-scented, fresh- | animated pages, is the true at- 
air story, simple as it can be made, | sag? ‘ ££ ; mosphere of kennel, covert, and 
and, granting the eccentricity of Ree, FEST field. . . . It is as good a 
one character, perfectly natural; [iii ee ee hunting story as we have ever 
yet so cleverly managed that yo read, and the most original.” 
are interested in it from start to “a : 
finish.”’ 

LADIES’ FIELD. 
DAILY GRAPHIC. A capital hunting novel, which 

“Tf there breathes the man aie a Bs ol we can commend heartily to lovers 
with soul so dead that the sight a wy” ere of the sport. A thorough ac- 
of a pack cf dappled hounds with es oY " wei quaintance with hunting is here 
waving tails, of well - groomed : allied to a good literary style 
horses and pink-coated riders, 
rouses no answering thrill within without being horsey. 
his breast, let him avoid Mr. Eyre - au: ae is happily conceived, and worked 
Hussey’s new novel, for it is a pe ee out with refreshing humour. 
hunting novel pure and simple; . . The tone of the book 
houndsand horses, kennels, stables, aN is delightfully bright and whole: 
and runs across country are its some.” 
theme.” MISS “ LAVVyY.” 


YORKSHIRE POST. ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


‘‘Eyre Hussey writes with some of the vim that “Everyone who understands hounds and hunting will 
characterised Whyte Melville's work, and we hope the appreciate this little scene, and scores of others, equally, 
success of ‘ Miss Badsworth, M.F.H.,’ will be encourage- _ good, are scattered about the book. It is a charming tale, 
ment to make another cast in the same direction.” which deserves and will, no doubt, commanda wide public.’ 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
With 4 Photogravures after Drawings by G. E. LODGE, and 12 Photographs. 


Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. net. 


WILD DUCKS: How to Rear and Shoot Them. 


By Captain W. COAPE OATES. 


*.* This is a book which deals with the details of hand-rearing, and discusses the best methods for 
“Showing” the birds for sport. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C 
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THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


NORMAN HAMPSTEAD ROAD W. 


CONTINUATION NORTH of TOTTENHAM-COURT RE 


PURCHASED 
FOR > 


) 
OFFERED AT 


Solid Ob- 
long Trinket ovr 
Cachou Box, 


elegantly chased, 

agin. long, 7/Meach. 

Original price, 13/6 
each, 


| 


REDUCTIONS | 
ONE THIRD) 


OFF ORIGINAL]  sotiaFumigated oak writing Bureau 


and Bookcase Combined, fitted with 
Fine Antique Cop- Comfortable Easy Chair, well upholstered 
P R ES per and Brass Jug, with loose cushion seat, and covered with 


hinges, 2 ft. in. wide. elegant and quaint de- 
s £1 12s. 6d. sign, —- inside. good tapestry. 
2s. in. high, 10/6 each. 
PECIAL in price, 18/6 each. 31/6 


ILWUS TRATED 
CATALOGUE 
POST: FREE 


SYSTEM - OF “DEFERRED - PAYMENTS - WILL: BE - 

ro CUSTOMERS DESIROUS OF AVAILING “THEMSELVES OF 

RCHASES £20 - AND - UPWARDS - MAY BE 
PAID wr or Inc co eo oe 


Che - |[ALIST of NEW NOVELS. 


ELIZABETH ROBINS 


Is a BIOGRAPH of : 
SOCIETY and the STAGE DUDENEY 


at Home and Abroad. Tolla, the Courtesan 


Is an Illustrated ‘Who's Who” E. RODOCANACHI 
in Society and on the Stage. Duke’s Son 


COSMO HAMILTON 


Is Brimful of Brightly-Written Cut Laurels 
NOTES on the LIGHTER M. HAMILTON 
TOPICS of the DAY. 


Nancy Stair 


GIVES a PICTORIAL ELINOR LANE 
Weekly Record of all that The Macdonnells 
occurs of INTEREST in the LADY SYKES 
SOCIAL and THEATRICAL and The Stigma 
SPORTING WORLD. J. L. HERBERTSON 


Amanda of the Mill 


MARIE VAN VORST 
TH EF i A i L F RR Cut cut this List and send it to your Library. 
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EVERY WEDNESDAY. PRICE SIXPENCE London: WM. HEINEMANN, 24, Bedford Street, W Se 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


“WARSPITE” TRAINING SHIP.]| BRIGHT. & SON, 


Marine Society (Inst. 1756), Stamp Dealers § Philatelic Publishers. 


Patvon: H.M. THE KING. Now READY 


President: THE oF ROMNEY. 
age 
The 6th Edition “ABC Catalogue 


For 1905. Nearly 900 pp., and with about 
ar 6,000 Illustrations, giving all varieties of |Vater- 

mark, Perforation, Paper, Type, etc., for Stamps, and 
full list of Post Carps, ENVELOPES, WRAPPERS, etc. 


Price 2/6; or Post Free, 2/10. 


In response to the wishes of many of our customers, 
we have published in a separate volume of 
650 pp., the section of the above Catalogue con- 
taining Adhesives only. This contains STAMPS 
OF ALL COUNTRIES in alphabetical order. 


Price 1/6; or Post Free, 1/9. 
The above Catalogue is the only true basis for 
both buying and selling Stamps. 


In 1786 the Society instituted the first Training Ship BRIGHT’S STAMP MARKET 


in this or any other country. 
On board the “ Warspite” 200 poor boys of good! | For the Purchase and Exchange of Coectors’ Dupti- 
character only are annually trained exclusively for CATES. Write for full particulars. 

the sea services. This number could be increased ; 

SELECTIONS sent on APPROVAL to all parts of the Globe. 
175©-1904, over 64,500 Boys have been sent to sea. WE ARE THE CHEAPEST DEALERS IN THE WEST END 
or anywhere else. 


The smallest contributions will be thankfully re- Price List of Sets, Packets, Albums, etc., etc., Post Free on application. 
. Interchangeable Albums, from 8d. upwards, 


ceived, and should be sent to the SEcreTARY, Marine 


Society, Clark’s Place, Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 164, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


“The Housing of the Car.” 
Schools for Boys and Girls||| MOTOR CAR & BICYCLE HOUSES 


AND PORTABLE BUILDINGS of Every Description. 
Minimum Prices. 


in England and Abr oad. = Maximum Quality. 


BUILT IN 


Supported by Voluntary Contributions. 


| SECTIONS. 
Messrs. MARSHALL & FARRAR Tenant’s Fixtures. 


have intimate Rnowledge of the lead- CARRIAGE PAID. 
Send for Mlustrated Descriptive Catalogue, including unsolicited 


Testimonials and Press Opintons, post free. 


ing Schools from personal inspection, 
A. ROSSI, Britannia Rd., Fulham, London, $.W. 


of and all wal TUITION BY 
mation on hearing from parents, stating c ORRE SPONDENCE. 


the age of pupil, distriet preferred, and For MATRICULATION, B.A., L.L.A., A.C.P., and 


id. event havin other University and Professional Examinations; 
fees to be paid Go — 5 g and for Independent Study. 


the same prospectuses sent twice, wribe Subjects: 
Latin. Italian. Higher Math. Chemistry. Psychology. 
7 t Greek. Arithmetic. Mechanics. Rotany. Economics. 
on y French. Algebra. Eng Musical Comp. 
German. Geometry. His Book-keeping. 
The system of Instruction is individ ensures to each Student 
the closest care and attention. 


THE STAFF consists of Graduates of Oxford, Cambridge, London, Dublin, 
MARSHAL and Royal Universities. Prizemen, Science Medallists, and Specialists. ; 
5 Intending Students should write fully to the Principal— 
Mr. J. CHARLESTON, B.A., 


119, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. Burlington Correspondence College, 
CLAPHAM COMMON, LONDON, S.W. 
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An Artistic Wall Covering. 
Hall’s Distemper produces fine § A N TA R 
decorative and artistic effects. It appeals : 


alike to the artistic and practical side of 7 8 : 
house decoration. It is sold ready to mix rae L E 
with water, is cleaner, cheaper, and more a: 


artistic than wall paper or paint, and is 
applied with a whit:wash b 


rush; it is 
washable, and does not fade or change ee 4 
colour. Made in 70 colours. 
Sample, Shadecard and full particulars . 
from SISSONS BROS. & Co., Ltd., Hull, 


London Office—199®»Boro’ High Street, S.E. 
Woodwork treated with “SISCO" White Japan. 


A MARVELLOUS ACHIEVEMENT. 


LONDON to COVENTRY on TOP GEAR WITHOUT TAKING OUT 
THE CLUTCH, USING THE BRAKE, OR CHANGING GEAR! 


This splendid performance was accomplished, under the surveillance of the Editor of the ‘‘ Autocar,”’ by the 


4-Cylinder Coventry Humber Car. 


The Editor of the Autocar taken with the greatest ease on the 


top gear, and the car showed such a 
writes in the issue of reserve of power that it ran right 
May 6th: — 


through without once changing the 

gear. The engine’ is perfectly 

balanced, and runs with the greatest 

“The start was made upon the smocthness. It is an exceedingly 

third speed, the clutch being slipped well-designed engine; in fact, the 

sutficiently to aHow the engine to same remarks apply to the car 
pick up its load. This it did imme- 
diately, without the least shock. 
Thence onward the control was 


throughout. It was proved that the 
entirely by the throttle. The long 


car hada very high turn of speed 
indeed. So far as we are aware its 
inclines up to Tally Ho Corner were 


per.ormance for a car of its size has 
not been equalled.” 


No finer evidence can be given of the Flexibility and Fower of the Humber Engine, every part of 
which is made at the Humber Works. 


This performance was accomplished on a Standard-pattern, Coventry Humber, three-seated Car, selling for 240 guineas. Complete 
specification of Humber Cars post free on application to 


HUMBER, LIMITED, Works, BEESTON (Notts) and COVENTRY. 


DEPOTS: LONDON: (Motor Cars) 13, Cambridge Place, Paddington, W.; (Cycles and Motor Cycles) 32, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. LIVERPOOL: 73, Bold Street. MANCHESTER: 5, Deansgate. BIRMINGHAM: 4, Victoria Square. 
NOTTINGHAM: Grey Friar Gate. SOUTHAMPTON: 27, London Road. 


PRICES: 225 to 450 GUINEAS. 
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Surgical Manufacturing Co., 


(Dept. XX), BROADHEATH RUBBER WORKS, ALTRINCHAM. 


SURGICAL and MEDICAL RUBBER 
GOODS MANUFACTURERS. 
Specialists in Travelling Requisites for both sexes 
BANDAGES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, &c. 

approved of ex- 
changed. 
42-page Illustrated | 
Lists I ree. 


Balloons, 
Pigs, and 
Cockatoos 
for Bazaars 
and 
= < Advertising 
Purposes. 


| REGAIN 0) FOR PRIVATE HOUSES 
The Glory of a Man is his Strength. | 40/- 


“ How to Preserve Strength ; PER SET. 
and Retain the Powers.” 


A Valuable Treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss Plates Ghose 
of Strength, Mental Depression, Exhausted Vitality, . Beir 
and all Diseases and Weaknesses of Man ; their Cause, ; for Descriptive 
and Cure. Ea . Circular. 

Chimney- 
sweeping and 
Drain-clearing Ma- 
chines. Specially de- 


This book not only contains valuable remarks on how to preserve 
strength and retain the powers to an advanced age, but points out 
the best means of restoring Poverty of Nerve Force, Mental De- 
pression, and will especially interest those who wish to fit themselves signed for Private Houses, 
for business, study, or marriage. This brief work is the only one that Country Mansions, Hotels, 
contains any sensible advice to the inexperienced, and to ali young Farms, etc. They are always 
and middle-aged men will not only prove instructive, but a valuable useful,” and last a lifetime. ¥ 

safeguard. 


Sent sealed on receipt of 4 penny stamps to any address, by Ww. & G. ASH FORD, 
CHARLES GORDON, . . 
ia Disp ry, Bradford, Yorks. 9, Barnt Green, Birmingham. 


Copyright. Mention this magazine. 


PROTECT YOUR CAR! , M. H AMILTON, 
MOTOR CAR SHEDS. Belmont, Uyeasound, N.B. 


Best lity f £4. 


FREE ON RAIL. 


Printed Free. Shetland Cattle 
A. M. WARNE & CO., Sstomersare aNd Ponies. 


Portable Building Experts, requested to 


Fountain Works, ROMFORD. ESSEX. send Reference. Telegraphic Address: 


“ Hamilton, Uyeasound.” 
* N.B.-—Every facility for prompt dispatch. 


(OM RILEY, THE “DOYLE” VALVE. 


Leading Society (Carburetting, Cooling, 


- 


Tattooist, ey and Scavenging.) 


ASSISTED BY 


Peruvian Tattooist, Gives more Power. Keeps Cooler. 


and Control Easier. | Economical Con- 
FUGINOMA, : sumption. Fitted on Approval. 
Japanese Tattooist. 
Private Studio: 432, STRAND, W.C. D. DOY LE, Nelson Ho 
Also at EARL’S COURT EXHIBITION. 


PARTICULARS— 


use, 9, Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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DANGEROUS HABITS. 
FREEDOM 


Mr. W. T. STEAD, writing in the April issue of the ‘‘ Review of Reviews,” says 
of the Keeley Cure :— 


“If I were to become a drunkard, or even to feel any inclination in that 
direction, I think ! should tell my friends | was going to take a month’s holiday 
in a place where I did not want to be bothered with letters, and shutting myself 
up in the Keeley Institute in West Bolton Gardens, I should not reappear until 
I had rid my system of the last trace of the craving for alcohol. . . . There is 
no doubt that it can be done. It is being done to-day. Nor does there seem 
to be any reason to fear failure when the victim seeks the Institute with a 
genuine desire to rid himself of the clinging curse.’’ 


This is Mr. Stead’s view of the 
work of the Keeley Cure as he has 
seen it. 

The Keeley Cure is endorsed by 
the Rev. Canon Fleming, Chaplain- 
in-Ordinary to H.M. the K* -«, Pre- 
bendary of York, and Vicar of St. 
Michael’s, Chester Square. 


It is also endorsed by Lord Braye, 
Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, and Mr. 
W. Hind Smith, of the Y.M.C.A. 
movement. 


It has the recommendation of thou- 
sands of distinguished publicists. 

It has the evidence of thousands 
of victims of a clinging curse who 
once and for all have struck off 
their fetters through the methods 
of Dr. Keeley. 

The value of a drink or drug treat- 
ment is its effect. Does it Cure? 


Distinguished men say the Keeley 
Treatment cures finally and abso- 
lutely. 


Patients year by year prove by the 
beauty of their lives that there is a 
victor over the degradations of evil 
habits. 

It is the Keeley Cure for inebriety 
--the best and simplest known. 

The patient must join voluntarily. 
The Keeley Institute is not a prison 
or an inebriates’ home. 

The patient is free to go in and 
out of the house—just as he likes. 
There is no confinement. 

The patient is in every respect 
just as free as he is in a good-= 
class hotel. 

Only, he is treated for drink and 
drugs, and the craving for them 
which has grown from appetite to 
disease is eradicated. 

Not to come back in a week, or 
a month, or a year. 

Not to come back at all, unless the 
patient sets up the habit deliberately, 
starting as a boy starts, with asystem 
innocent of a demand for alcohol. 


Everyone interested should investigate. 
KEELEY INSTITUTE, 9, West Bolton Gardens, South Kensington, London, S.W. 


Enquiries should be addressed THE 


Mention this Journal. 
All Letters treated in the strictest confidence. 
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CHAMBERLIN’S 


Pheasants Food. 


Special Wild Duck Meal. Special Partridge Meal. 
Special Grouse Food. 


2 PURVEYORS OF GAME FOOD TO 
3s HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Ly 5 Sp pecial Appointment. 


By Special Appointment. 


ESTABLISHED FIFTY-SIX YEARS. 


Write for the New Book of Prices, with Teensies on Pheasant Rearing, Free by Post. 


JAMES CHAMBERLIN & SMITH. 


Game, Poultry, and Dog Food Warehouse, NOR WICH. 


ORIGINALITIES 


UNIQUELY COMBINE 


unrivalled 
reputation 
of 30 years 
for the 
qualities 
you 


Trade Mark, 


ALHATHLAT. 


combined with 
LIGHTNESS 

CAMP, MESS-ROOM, HOUSE- 
. BOAT, and EMERGENCY 


EASY RUNNING, and RELIABILITY. 
all Purses from iA \ tion joints. Ab reli- 
——— > able, and safe. Round, oval, or 
THE STANDARD,"’ THE FEATHERWEIGHT, straight tops. Folded _ thickness, 
£8:8:Oto £15:15:0 


4 inches. Prices from 17/ 
HATHERLEY SEATS. 
ALL CENTAURS are offered on 
EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


For Garden or Indoor use. Designed 
to atford strength, compactness, and 
Every Centaur Catalogue contains a Coupon which 
may possibly entitle the holder to a New Centaur 


when inuse. Folded thickness under 
sinches. Prices from 12/- Of all 
Hous se EF urnishers, Ironmongers, and 


rigic dity. Can be o pened and closed 
Bicycle as an absolute Free Gift. Catalogue free on 


instantaneously. Cannot collapse 
application. Send for one. Write > to-day for Booklet of ae ‘ley Originalities. 


ALLAN JONES & CO., 


CENTAUR CYCLE Ltd. 
London : 21, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


Dep.B, HATHERLEY WORKS, GLOUCESTER. 


LONDON: 96, Leonard Street, E.C. 
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THE ELLIMAN R.E.P, (RUBBING EASES PAIN) HAND BOOK. 


256 Pages Illustrated. 
Cloth Board Covers. 


the 


A Knowledge of its Contents causes the Elliman) Four Ways of obtaining the Elliman R.E.P, Book. 
R.E.P. Book tv be kept upon the table for ready reterencein| 1, Order at the Railway Bookstalls, Is, net. 
Massage treatment, affections arising from taking cold, rheu-| 2. Order of your Chemist, 1s. net. 
matism, sprains, common ailments, first aid in accidents, hygiene| 3. Order of Elliman, Sons and Co, Slough, Eng., 1s. post free 
of the athlete, &c. (256 pages illustrated), to all parts of the world (Foreign Siamps accepted). 

“It isan excellent example of conciseand able writing, some 320! 4, Upon terms to be found upon a label affixed to the outside 
subjects being dealt with,and the book is full of diagrams, and re- of the back of cartons containing 
cipes, and sound information, and of a handy.size.” Stage (London). Is 14d., 2s 9d., Elliman’s Universal Embrocation. 

ELLIMAN, SONS & CO., Slough, ENGLAND. 


HORSES CATTLE DOGS BIRDS. Th E F A B k FIRST AID in Accidents & Ailments. 
193 Pages, cloth board covers, Illustrated. eae 00 SUED. 


— 

i i . AKNOWLEDGE OF ITS CONTENTS causes the Elliman First 

1 he Elliman First Aid Book. Aid Book (E.F.A.), animals treatment, to be kept handy for ready reference in 

cases of accidents to and ailments of HORSES, CATTLE, DOGS, BIRDS; suchas Lez Troubles Rheumatism, Common Cold, 

Pleurisy, Congestion of the Liver and Lungs, etc., in Horses; Common Ailments of Cattle, of Dogs, and of Birds. May be 

obtained price 1/- post free to all parts of the world (Foreign stamps accepted). Or upon terms to be found upon a label 
aftixed to the outside of the back of the wrapper of bottles, 2/-, 3/6 sizes, ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. 


The New | Golf Shirt 
CELLULAINE ” 


PURE WOOL 
CELLULAR 


UNSHRINKABLE 
FOR THE HAIR 
THESE SHIRTS READY MADE OR TO 


NOTHING EQUALS 
MEASURE 8/6 EACH. 


ROWLAND & PATTERNS SENT POST FREE. 


Sole 


MACASSAR DOWNES & SONS, 


Preserves, Beautifies, Restores, Nourishes it. Prevents Scurt 
and Dandriff, and is especially recommended for Ladies’ and Sbitt Makers, 
Children’s Hair. 143, GEORGE STREET, 


Golden Colour for Fair Hair. Sizes—3/6, 7/-, 10/6. Of 
Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers, and ROWLAND, 67, Hatton E D I N B U R G H. 
Garden, London. 
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A voyage to Jamaica offers 
exceptional attractions to Tourists 
and those seeking health. The 
island possesses great natural 
beauty and many historical relics, 
and its warm, healthy climate is 
recommended by the medical 
faculty for invalids. Polo-playing, 
yachting, golf, tennis, riding, and 
driving are all specially provided 
for. Excellent shooting and 
fishing. 

The large modern hotels, 
CONSTANT SPRING ”’ and 
“MyrTLE Bank,” provide splendid 
accommodation at reasonable 
rates. 

These hotels, specially built for 
tropical comfort, lighted through- 
out with electricity, are replete 
with every modern improvement, 

The fine new steamers of the 
ImpERIAL Direct West INpbIA 
Mait Service sail fortnightly 
from Bristol to Kingston (Ja.). 
Magnificent accommodation for 
first and second class passengers 
at moderate fares. Sea passage 
about twelve days. 

Special First-class Return 
Tickets issued until September at 
20 guineas. Including Hotel ac- 
commodation until return of 
steamer—fiv to eight days— 
25 guineas. 


Write for Illustrated Folder. - 


Jamaica 


“THE NEW 
RIVIERA.” 


ELDER, 
DEMPSTER & Co. 


6, Water Street, Liverpool. 
Baldwin Street, Bristol. 
4, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. 


ARTHUR RAYNER, 


THE Specialist in 


Lloyd’s Register of 
Yachts for 1905. 


Containing particulars and Distinguishing Flags of the 


Yachts of the World; an Alphabetical List of Yacht 
Owners, with their Addresses; also a List of the 
principal Yacht and Sailing Clubs, with the Names of 
their Officers, and Illustrations in Colours of their 
Flags, etc., etc. 
Terms of Subscription £1 1s. per Copy. 
Applications should be addressed to— 


THE SECRETARY, 


LLOYD'S REGISTER OF SHIPPING, 


73, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


PUREST IN ENGLAN 


BOU RNE..*:. 
TABLE <2 
“WATERS. 


R. M. MILLS & co., Bourne. 


Rotor Car, 
Garden, 


and other 
Cenant’s 


Fixtures. 
STOKE "ROAD, SLOUGH, and 
SOUTHGATE, CHICHESTER. 


Smartness, 
Economy, and 
Stability 
combined. 


Write to him at 
Chichester 
for 
Illustrated Price 
Lists. 
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it is true, have come down in price in response 

ye es to the demand from a vast section of riders. 

: Quality, in some instances, has no doubt to a 
certain extent been maintained, but less expensive material, cheaper labour, 
and more rapid methods of production have been employed in order to 
reduce the factory cost, and to enable machines to be sold at competitive prices. 


From the hundreds of 
letters received from 
customers testifying to 
th i i 

We are determined, however, to 


fully maintain the have selected a few for 
periodical publication. 


Superior Qualities of the An old customer 


writes: 
“T may say that I have 


66 99 
an ridden many good machines 
ae of different makes during 
the last twenty years, but 
I consider yours superior 


both in finish and eas 
which have gained for it a unique 
position in the cycling world. 

Another customer 


The “ Lea-Francis” is mot hurried through the workshops to “My ‘LeaBrence’ still 


sell “at a price.” It is built with all the care and attention 

runs perfectly—so perfectly 
to detail necessary to produce a really high-class cycle. that this is the reason why 
PB I have not bought another 
Price £20 net cash. without Gear Case, £18 15s. cycle. It has been over 


Two Speed Gear, £1 15s. extra. Three Speed Gear, £2 10s. extra. 8,000 miles and has never 

given trouble. Where 
trustworthiness is wanted, 
there is nothing like your 


machines.” 


LEA & FRANCIS, Ltd., Lower Ford Street, Coventry. 


BRITISH MOTOR TOURISTS’ A.B.C. 


INDISPENSABLE TO ALL MOTORISTS. 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 


Hints to Motor Tourists, by S. F. EDGE, Esq. 57 pages of clear Main Road Maps, 

Alphabetical List of Towns and Villages in Great Britain and Ireland, with Best 

Hotels, Garages, Spirit Stores, Charging Stations and Repairing Depots, Hints on 

Tyres, Customs Tariff and Regulations, Steamer Freights, Railway Regulations, 

re Petrol and Carriage of Motor Cars, Motor Car Act, Motor Signs, Racing Fixtures, 

Lighting-up Table, Yacht and Golfing Clubs, Automobile Clubs, Fishing and 
Hunting Centres, &c. 


Limp Roan, 3/9. Limp Roan gilt edges, 5/-. Chauffeur’s Edition (Cloth), 1/3. Post Free. 
Offices: 30, FETTER LANE, E.C. Cheques and P.O.’s crossed “‘ London and Westminster Bank.” 


The “MARYLEBONE” 


Water and Sand Ballast Cricket Ground Roller 


No. 8. 


Double Cylinder and Rounded Edges, with Wrought Tubular Shafts for Horse Power. 
PRICES AND APPROXIMATE WEIGHTS AS FOLLOWS :— 
SIZES. WEIGHTS WEIGHTS. 
Diam. Width. _ Empry. FULL. 
2 1s 
2 
° 


2 


If this Roller is made so that a Handle for Manual Power can be substituted at pleasure for the Shatts, or vice versa, we charge 20, - extra. 
Painted in Colours and well finished. Delivered Free at any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
Write for Catalogue to 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS & Co,, Ld., Thorncliffe ironworks, Near SHEFFIELD, 
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MUSGRAVE?’S 
STABLE FITTINGS. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
His Majesty King Edward VII., The Prince of Wales, The Duke of 
Coburg, The Empress Frederick, The Queen of Spain, 
and The Khedive. 
CATALOGUES AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


MUSGRAWVE & CO., Ltd., 


ST. ANN’S IRONWORKS, BELFAST. 
97, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 40, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


67, HOPE STREET, GLASGOW. GUILDHALL BUILDINGS, BIRMINGHAM. = 240, RUE DE RIVOLI, PARIS. 


DANIEL CRAWFORD & SON, |THE “PATTISON” LAWN BOOTS. 
FINEST VERY OLD SIMPLEST! 


STRONGEST | 
SCOTCH WHISKY 
ECONOMICAL. az 
Distilled Entirely from the Finest Malt. Royal ang CKET AND GOLF CLUBS. leading 


MEDAL Royal Horticultural Society. 
RONZ 99 Royal Botanic Society. 


FINE ST VE RY LD of Testimonials. 


: “ As good as anything that could be devised.” 
Dr. W. G. GRACE writes: ‘* They are the BEST.” Mr. J: BRAID write 2 “Very 
pleased with them.” 


Mr. H. VARDON writes: “ The very best. 
x ‘OT H ‘Wu: KY. GOLF COURSE REQUISITES. as used by the Principal 
. Clubs.—Patent Steel “ Bogey” Hole Tins, Cutters, Flags, and 
everything required | for Golf Links. 


Jor. Nlustrated Price Lists, with Testimonials, Jrom— 
H. PATTISSON, 1, Farm Avenue, Streatham, S.W. 
“Stat 
IRON BUILDINGS 
No Whisky ts genuine unless the botile has capsule bearing 


on the neck D.Crawfords signature _ Please destroy the 


label when the bottle 1s frnished to prevent fraud at Lo west Cost. 


N.B. Each bottle 1s guaranteed to contain ¥ of a gallon 


Wrought Iron or Steel Work of any description. 


Sold by all the Leading Local Dealers. ESTIMATES FREE. CATALOGUES ON 


Supplied to the P. and O. and other large Shipping Companies, APPLICATION. 
to the leading Hotels and Clubs throughout ‘the World; and to many 


of the Officers’ Messes of the Royal. Navy and Regiments serving On List or Government Contractors. 
abroad. It is also used at the local Infirmaries and other Medical 
Institutions. 


The public are warned against imitations of this Brand, and e HAS LEATH ER & SON S 
buyers should see that every “Label, Capsule, and Cork bears the s 5 


Autograph Signature, ‘ Daniel Crawford,” as’ shown in the accome 98 High Street Putney LONDON 


panying reduced facsimile of the Label. 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 


81, Queen Street, GLASGOW. TELEPHONE No. 339 PUTNEY. 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS THE ORIGINAL AND ORLY GENUINE. 


Ot every description, for HOME AND COLONIES. BEWARE of IMITATIONS of 
HARRISON SMITH BUILDINGS Ltd. Ceo >> AScientific Triumph. 


~ Soluble in 


VAUXHALL WORKS, ootinan BIRMINGHAM. “Tin make 


One Small Tin makes 
25 Gallons for Use. 
ALL TINS FREE. 


4) THE WEED KILLER 
OF THE FUTURE. 


SLE PROPRIET®N allons 7s., Car- 
riage Paid. 


. Lists. SOLE MAK 
Artistic Wood Iron, Tile, or Thatch Roofs. 
PLASTER LINED (Tenants’ Fixtures.) Despatched on Short MARK SMITH, LTD. LOUTH, LINGS. 
Rural Cottages Notice. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


Telegrams—“ Bungalows, Birmingham.” 
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Built in the World's 
Greatest Engineering 
Centre. 


These splendid Cars are 
made of the very finest 
materials, constructed on 
the latest scientific prin- 
ciples, and thoroughly 
finished in every detail. 
The Argyll Motor Factory 
possesses the best and 
most powerful equipment 
for motor- production in 
the world. 


‘““The Famous Argyll”’ 
has become a common term in the best 
motoring circles, because of its 

COMPLETE RELIABILITY. 
OF 
HANDSOME APPEARANCE. 
EASY 
SILENT RUNNING. 
LUXURIOUS FINISH. 
warded a Medal Elegance and Comfort” 
at the Paris Show. 
B Write for our **D” Illustrated Catalogue for 
1905, sent post free. 

London Ageints— 

The FARMAN AUTOMOBILE Co., Ltd. 
100, Long Acre, W.C. 


“ARGYLL MOTORS,”’ Ltd., 
Argyll Works, rts, Bridgeton, GLASGOW. 


They Stand and Pre-eminent, 
Second to None. 


Rovae STABLES. BY 
HER Masesty$ CAVALRY, ANO IM 
Hunting 

| “You can use 

Nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 

Brecknell & C? Haymarket. London. If your groom 

Creats it properly, & uses the Soap according to dir- 
ection, the harness will always look well, 1890) 


[BRECKNELL. 


TURNER. NS. TD. 
HER MAJESTY) 


‘HAYMARKE 


Telephone—s547 MAYFAIR. 


ACADEMY oF MOTORING, 


8, NEW BOND STREET. 
HIGH-CLASS CARS FOR HIRE 


AT SHORT NOTICE. 
Panhards, De Dions, Napiers, Renaults, Darracqs, Metal- 
lurgique, Daimlers,Vinots,Gladiators,&c. from 10 to 24H.P. 
From £0 10 6 per hour (from time of leaving Garage). 
From £3 3 0 half day (not exceeding 70 miles). 
From £5 5 O per day (not exceeding 100 miles). 
Longer Periods by Arrangement. 
ELECTRIC LANDAULETS ... 
From £0 15 0 two hours, 6s. per hour after. 
From £2 10 O per day. 
From £4 5 O Dinner, Theatre, and back till 12.30. 
Longer Perioi is by lrvangement, 
Instruction in Driving and Mechanism on High-class Cars to 
Ladies and Gentlemen. Skilled Drivers supplied. 
Cars BouGut, SOLD, AND GARAGED. 


MOTHS RUIN FURS 


BLANKETS 
USE 


KEATINGS POWDER 


KILLS MOTHS, BEETLES&FLEAS 
Tins 3d., 6d. & I/- 
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[BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., 


NO. 741, RANGE OF LOOSE BOXES —* FIXTURE). COACH-HOUSES, HARNESS-ROOMS, 
GROOMS’ MESSROOMS, 
WASHING SHELTERS, &c. 


== 


Our original designs, STRONG, WELL VENTILATED, 
COMFORTABLE, made of well-seasoned timber, and must 
not be compared with inferior imitations. 


LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF REQUISITES FOR THE 
STABLE, KENNEL, POULTRY-YARD, PARK, ESTATE, GARDEN, &c., 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


POLO! POLO!! 
Eroom’s Polo Sticks 
and Balls 


are known all over India, South 
Africa, Australia, and other Coun- 
tries where the game is played. Our 
Sticks are used by all crack players. 
Prices moderate. 
Good termsto large Buyers. 


Marvellously 
Qu ick. 


EROOM &CO., 
POLO STICK 
GALCUTTA. 


Write for 


Samples & Pamphlets to " 
CURTIS'S & HARVEY, LTD., EROOM & Co., 


3, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 
by ALL Leapinc GunMAKERS. CALCUTTA, INDIA. 


Ghe 


WINCHESTER GAME FARM||f Bicycle 


can be fitted with a 


PHEASANTS’ EGGS||| FAGAN HUB 


From long movable Pens; Every Bicycle 


° should have one, because it renders hill- 

Chinese; Blacknecked and Pure and ens seer Te higher gear possible. 
e FA } B 

Crossed Versicolours. is an indispensable 


y fitti t t. 

85°, to 95% GUARANTEED FERTILE. 

For Prices, Illustrated account of this Farm from Write for Free 
“Country Life,” etc. apply, Booklet and Gear 


Table, Desk F.X., 
R. EDEN RICHARDSON, shove. 11 re. RED 
elegrams: “ RICHARDSON, OWSLEBURY.” , 


Portable Loose Boxes for Hunters AXIDERMY. 


TENANT'S FIXTURES. 


BEST MATERIALS AND 
BIRDS, ANIMALS, and FISH 
Prices and 
SS particulars on Preserved and Mounted true to Nature. 
> ki application. Highest Class Work at Fair Prices. 
% Send rd. for Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Testimonials, 


Catalogue BIRDS’ EGGS AND SKINS. 


Poultry Houses, 
&c. Apparatus of all kinds for Sale. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. Price Lists FREE. 
J. 1. HOBSON & CO., 
ee peprorp, || CHARLES JEFFERYS, Naturalist 8 Taxidermist, 


Works and Stock of Timber cover 6 Acres. TETBU RY, GLOS. 
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KYNOCH Cartridges. 


The “Opex” is the only absolutely Water- 
proof Cartridge that fits an ordinary game gun. 
It is also the only Cartridge which ejects perfectly 
under all conditions of weather. Kynoch Limited 
recommend this Cartridge before all others. 


The “Kynoid "is a Waterproof-paper 


Cartridge of first-class quality. 


The “Bonax” is the cheapest reliable 
Cartridge sold in the United Kingdom. The 
powder and shot, loading machinery and inspection 
are the same as employed in the manufacture 
of **Opex” and ‘* Kynoid.” 


The “Opex” and “Kynoid” are 
loaded : 


A.—With Kynoch standard load 1,';0z. of shot and 
Kynoch Smokeless Powder. 


B.—With Kynoch 1 oz. charge, specially introduced 
for driven birds. This load with No. 6 or 7 shot is very 
deadly, and has the advantage of being more free from 
blow-back and recoil than any on the market, 


rT) 99 is loaded with standard charge 
The “Bonax” only. . 


“Opex” 11/6 “Kynoid” 9/6 “Bonax” 7/- 


From Gunmakers and Ammunition Dealers only. 


“Mermaid” 
BATH SALT. LANCASTER 


Gunmaker by Warrants of Appointment to 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING, H.I.M. THE GERMAN EMPEROR, 
H.R.H. PRINCE CHRISTIAN, &c., &c., &c., 
Invites application for his Itlustrated Gun and Rifle 
atalogue and Special Cartridge Lists. 


CasH Prices 
PER 100: 


The Latest Luxury for the Toilet. 


HEALTHY ano INVIGORATING. 


After Severe Exercise nothing is so 


Refreshing as a Bath, especially if prepared 


with “MERMAID” BATH SALT. HAMMERLESS EJECTOR GUN. 
wale Either Single or Double Trigger. 
Sold in Packets, each sufficient for One Bath. HIGH VELOCITY “CORDITE” RIFLES 


:256, *370, & *450 Bore. 
“ROSS”? STRAIGHT-PULL MAGAZINE RIFLES, 
Sole Proprietors : SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED. 
LEE-ENFIELDS, MAUSERS. & MANNLICHER RIFLES. 
WESTON & WESTALL SINGLE-TRIGGER GUNS A SPECIALITY. 

j Ltd. Gun Fitting and Coaching at Private Shooting Grounds near 
Willesden Junction. 

41, Eastcheap, CHARLES LANCASTER respectfully | begs to ipform, his 


d Sportsmen that his Business Est 
Soi New Bond Street. W., in 1826, has now been transferred to 


LONDON, E.C. || Haymarket, London, 


YN 

11/6 

/- 

NOTICE OF REMOVYAL. 

£35 net. 
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The Cadogan Riding School, 


PPointment. Little Cadogan Place, Pont St., Belgrave S.W. 


PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 
THE MOST SELECT IN LONDON. 
SPECIALITIES : 
Team and Tandem Bare- 
“ back Riding, Leaping, Etc. 
Special Tuition with over 100 horses given to Gentlemen 
preparing for abroad. 


LarGE GALLERY containing FURNISHED DRESSING ROOMS 
with Ladies’ Maid in eonieieinte 


500 HORSES ALWAYS ON SHOW. London.” Telephone, 433 Westminster. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY'S 


LATEST INTRODUCTION 


The ‘Artist’ Reflex Camera 


For Day-Light Loading Flat Film or Plates. 


The Ideal Camera for Photographing Children, Groups, and Figure Studies, 
Animals, Architecture, Landscapes, etc. 


The picture can be viewed the full size and focussed up to the moment 
of exposure. 


Write for Fully illustrated Booklet (Y), Free from 


106 & 108, REGENT STREET, W., or 54, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


POLO. 


ESTABLISHED 1756. & SOHN A. G. 


12, Charterhouse St., Holborn Circus, London, £.¢. 
R ECORD—1 756 To 1 1906. 


POLO CAPS, 


In all Regimental and Club Colours. 
Extra Covers can be made, Plain ov in Colours, 


POLO HELMETS. — 
In all Shapes. PRISMATIC BINOCULARS. 
Polo Belts, Plain and in Colours. 8 times magnification .. sh . £600 
SASHES, TIES, RIBBONS, dc. 8 times magnification, with wheel motion £7 5 O 
All Regimental and Club Colours kept in Stock. For portability, neatness of design, size of field, 


and sharp definition, they are unrivalled. 


A. J. WHITE, 


Illustvated Catalogue sent free on application. 
74, Jermyn Street, LONDON, S.W. To be obtained of all high-class Opticians. 
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CONTENTS. 


PAGE 


I. ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT: eeniiiamueed OF eae OF THE HOHENZOLLERNS 
OF PRUSSIA (continued) ee ByJ. L. BASHFORD, M.A. 501 
(Written by gractous ihe of Kaiser Wilhelm II) 


ILLUSTRATED. 
QUEER-TEMPERED HORSES .. By JOHN PORTER 611 
THE UNWRITTEN LAWS OF SPORT: VI.—FISHING .. -» By PERCY STEPHENS 615 


AN ADVENTURE WITH ELEPHANTS ae Ar By SIR EDMUND LECHMERE, Bart. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


IV.—FIRST SPEAR: 


STRANGE STORIES OF SPORT: 


A PIG-STICKING TALE 
By FRANK SAVILE 633 


VI. GOLF: HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST TEACHER oe aa By E. C. CHESTON 645 
ILLUSTRATED. 


GREAT BOWLING FEATS I HAVE SEEN oe ee oe By A. C. MACLAREN 


CONTINENTAL FOOTBALL: THE CASUALS’ TOUR . By G. B. POLLOCK HODSOLL 
ILLUSTRATED. (4th Batt. Suffolk Regiment) 


IX. DUCK-SHOOTING IN THE HIMALAYAS By A. J. OLIVER 
ILLUSTRATED. 


SOLDIER CRICKET .. ee aie By MAJOR ARTHUR MAINWARING 670 
THE COTTESMORE HUNT os a “a or A Set of Four Pictures by G. D. GILES 
BOOKS ON SPORT .. ee ee oe ee ae ax GSE! 


A PRIZE COMPETITION .. Ae es <a 689 
THE APRIL AWARD. ILLustTRATED. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS 

The Editor requests that his Correspondents will be good enough to inform him of the subject of any article they wish 
to offer, before sending the MS. 

A_ stamped and addressed envelope should accompany the MS. if the writer wishes it to be returned in case of non- 
acceptance. The Editor can in no case hold himself responsible for accidental loss. 

All communications should be addressed to the Editor of THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 8, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum in the 
United Kingdom, and 16/- abroad, post free. 
Entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y. Post Office, 1903. 


Hamilton’s Irish Homespuns. 


Their hard-wearing quality, and their irresistible charm of being hand-made, grow upon you the more you see Oot 
them and wear them. Our patrons are always wanting more “and more of them — Ladies buy the material for 
their own wear, then for their boys and girls, and afterwards commend it to their husbands It is correct, 
coinfortable, and economical for the whole family for outdoor wear. Price from 1/9 per yard. Parcels over 20/- 
carriage paid. Patterns and booklet free. 


Address: Desk 33, 


THE WHITE HOUSE, PORTRUSH, IRELAND, 


From 1 /9 a yard. Depét for Irish Peasant Industries. 
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Fire-Resisting 
BUNGALOWS, 

Stables, Coach Houses, Billiard Rooms, $ 
Churches, Chapels, and Mission Halls. 


Catalogues and Estimates 
free on application. 


Telephone: 818 WESTERN. 


TD., Portable Iron and Fire-Resisting Wood Building 
B RT ILES, Manufacturers, 


Head Office and Show santo The Broadway, Walham Green, LONDON, S.W. 


FOR HEALTHY BROODS. 


PATENT 


Illustrated 


Catalogue of 
GAME FOODS 
Appliances 


Post F ree of— 


SPRATT’S PATENT, Ltd., 24 and 25, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
 FREDK. C. BAYLEY, 


| SHIRTMAKER, _HOSIER, AND GLOVER. 


The Smartest Novelties of the Season in Shirtings, Ties, 8 Gloves. 
SPECIALITIES— P 
THE BADMINTON GLOVE - 3/- per pair. 
KNITTED SILK TIES - - 2/6 each. 


34, STRAND, W.C., 
19, GREEN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C., 
And 10, LONDON STREET, PADDINGTON. 


nde SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


H 


Pp. & Te PLEASURE CRUISES. 
= S.Y. VECTIS, 6,000 tens. 6,000 
A WHITSUNTIDE CRUISE OF 16 DAYS 


To BERGEN and the FJORDS OF ee — from 15 Guineas. Leaving London 
ot une. 


7 JULY.—28 DAYS’ CRUISE to Norway, Spitzbergen, and the North Cape. Fares from 30 Guineas. 
16 AUGUST.—22 DAYS’ CRUISE to Bergen, the Fjords, and the Baltic Capitals. 
Fares from 24 Guineas. 


Illustrated Booklets, descriptive of these and subsequent Cruises, free by post on application to— 


M 
PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION C0., 
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JOHN RIGBY & CO. 


(GUNMAKERS), Ltd., 


HIGH VELOCITY CORDITE RIFLES. 


°450” and °350” Bore. 


The °450” is quite the best Weapon for “Big Game,” and 
The ° 350” for Soft-skinned Dangerous Game, Hill Shooting, and Deer Stalking. 


MAUSER-RIGBY MAGAZINE RIFLES. 


"275," "303, and "350" Bore. 
NEW TELESCOPE SIGHTS. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
ONLY ADDRESS— 


72, ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


Telegrams—‘' R1FLING, LONDON.” 


WATERPROOF 


HARNESS COMPOSITION. 
SADDLE SOAP. SADDLE PASTE. 


BREECHES PASTE & POWDER. - 
Sold by all Saddlers and Harness Makers. Manufactory : LONDON, E. | 


| 
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LISTER & SONS, 


THE ‘‘POPULAR’’ MARINE 246, HARROW ROAD, 


PETROL MOTORS, MOTOR BOATS, 
AND MOTOR LAUNCHES. “ox, LONDON, W. 


The ‘‘ POPULAR ’’—Not the cheapest Motor in the World, but—THE BEST. 


MOTORS FROM IE: H.P. TO 32 H.P. 


MOTORS for We claim that 
Pleasure and “Lin our Motor is 
Profit. All Ge so Simple, 


For Beals, so Reliable, 
Launches, and @ that it cannot 
Yachts, Barges, A« \ _ be improved. 

Coasting It is BETTER 
Vessels. «THAN THE BEST. 


THE BEST ENGINE AT THE BOATING EXHIBITION, EARL’S COURT.—A hig 
Official on one of our big Railways, desiring to purchase a Motor Boat, asked the Chief Engineer to visit tt 
Boating Fxhibition, at Earl’s Court, with a view of selecting the best Motor. 

The following is an extract from the letter we received as a result of the visit :— 


‘*He has advised me on the matter, and I am content to follow his advice, because he 
says, THE ‘POPULAR’ IS CERTAINLY THE BEST ENGINE IN THE SHOW.” 


It is the best in construction, it is the most simple, and has the fewest working parts. 


Complete Catalogue Post Free on application. 
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DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 


OF 


ASSURANCE 


THE SOCIETY 
was founded in 1837, 
and the Accumulated 
Funds now exceed 
Thirteen Millions 
Sterling. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Distinctive features— 
Moderate Premiums, 
Large Immediate Assurances. 
Large Bonuses to those who 


prove to be good lives, 
Expenses of Management 
are moderate; and as 
there are no Shareholders 
all Surplus goes to the 
Policyholders. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


form a Special Class 
by themselves, re- 
ceiving the Whole 
Surplus 


therefrom. 


arising 


EXAMPLES. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. The Premiums are so moderate 
that the yearly sum charged by many other first-class 
Offices for £1000 (With Profits) will here usually secure 
from the commencement as much as £1200 or thereby. 

A person, age 30, may secure £500 at death, with right 
to Bonus Additions, for an Annual Payment of £10:11:8 
during life, or of £13:9:7 during 25 years only. 


PROVISION FOR THE YOUNG. For £10 annually, 
a Parent or Guardian of a child under one year old, may 
secure to it an Assurance of £805, with Bonus Additions, 
payable at age 55, or at death if previous should that event 
happen after age 21. 

If the Assurance were payable at death only, after 21, the 
amount would be £1276, with right to Bonus Additions. 

All Premiums returnable should the child die before 21. 
Medical Examination is dispensed with in these cases, and 
there are no restrictions on future residence or occupation. 


PENSION FOR ADVANCED AGE combined with 
PROVISION AT DEATH. A person, age 30, for an 
Annual Payment of £14:3:9, ceasing before age 65, may 
secure £500 at death, with right to Bonus Additions, 
together with an Annuity of £25 for the remainder of life, 
commencing at age 65. 

The Assured, on attaining age 65, is possessed of a 
Paid-up Policy, with Bonus Additions, payable at death, 
and is in receipt of a fixed Income for remainder of life. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES receive the whole 
Profits arising under this Class in the form of an Annual 
Bonus from the commencement. 

A Premium of £17:14:7, at age 30, limited to 30 pay- 
ments, secures £500, with Bonuses, to the Assured at age 
60, or to his representatives in event of earlier death, 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


LONDON: 


Glasgow, 29 St. Vincent Pl. 


Aberdeen, 166 Union St. 
Dundee, 49 Meadowside. 


Birmingham, 95 Colmore Row. 


17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
DUBLIN : 


WEST END: 
36 COLLEGE GREEN. 
Bristol, 27 Clare St. 
Cardiff, 19 High St. 

Leeds, 35 Park Row. 
Liverpool, 25 Castle St. 


17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


Manchester, 10 Albert Sq. 
Newcastle, 1 Queen St. 
Nottingham, 32 King St. 
Belfast, 1 Donegall Sq., W. 


HEAD OFFICE: No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


Full Prospectus forwarded on application. 
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THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY’S 


The most compact of efficient Hand 
Cameras, has advantages to be found 
in no other instrument. 


For FILMS or PLATES. 


No other Camera does 
this. 


UNEQUALLED for 
Landscapes, 
Architecture, and 
Portraicure. 


INDISPENSABLE for 
Instantaneous and 
Sporting 
Photography 


The Camera has every adjustment re- 

quired by the most exacting photo- 

grapher, but is so simply manipulated 
that the 


AMATEUR IS CERTAIN 
OF GOOD RESULTS. 


4 “GERBER? GE 
j 
A 
en with the GOERZ-ANSCHUTZ FOLDING CAMERA. 


Has advantages to be found in no 
other Camera. 


LIGHT AND COMPACT 
For PLATES & FILMS. 
UNEQUALLED for General Work 


AND THE 


ONLY CAMERA 


WITH WHICH 


Instantaneous Photographs of — 


Races, Athletic Events, Sports and Jumping Horses, 
CAN BE SUCCESSFULLY TAKEN. 


Ensures 


Negatives when 


»» PRICES .. 


of Camera complete with Changing Box 
and Case. 


¢-plate £12 8 
5x4 13 13 
4-plate - - 16 12 
Stereoscopic (62X34) - 21 6 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet dealing with 
this Camera. 


Taken with the GOERZ-ANSCHUTZ NG CAMERA, 
The Camera has every adjustment required by the most exacting photographer, but is so 
simply manipulated that the 


AMATEUR IS CERTAIN OF GOOD RESULTS. 


TINE, and 54 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, B.C. 


ARE UNEQUALLED FOR THEIR 


Extreme Brilliancy o7 Image, 
Large Field of View, 
High Magnification, 
Perfect Definition, 
Compactness. 


SPECIAL ARMY MODEL. 


A Marked Improvement upon all other Prismatic Binoculars. 


and Permanent 


Prisms and Lenses 
Cleaned by th 


The best Glass for Military and Naval 
purposes and for the use of Sportsmen, 
Travellers, Explorers, and for Residents 
in the Tropics or Colonies. 


The Company’s Goerz Trieder Bin- 
oculars are made in various powers and 
patterns. 


Special Models for— The inner circle shews the field of view 
Deerstalking, Night Use, f an ordinary Binocular, the outer circle is 
Theat t the field of view of the Company’s Goerz 

catre, etc. Trieder Binocular of equal power. 


Unquestionably the Best Opera Glass. 


Send for Pamphlet 


THE STEREO 


descriptive of these 


* 
We 
xX 
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B 
Adjustment is Both Perfect : 
can be 
: 
SCOPIC ¢ OMDANY 106 & 108 REGENT STREET, 


rd 


AY CVVEVE 


. Combined with the New Goerz Telephoto Attachment. . 
Can be fitted to all Cameras. ... 


Tbe smaller of the two heads is from a negative taken with an ordinary lens; 
larger with the same lens combined with the Goerz Telephoto Attachment. 


Distance of Camera from object was the same for both exposures. 


Amateurs who desire to make portraits cabinet size with Hand Cameras, or who wish to 
take photographs of distant objects upon a pleasing scale, should have their cameras fitted with 


The Stereoscopic Company’s 
GOERZ TELEPHOTO ATTACHMENT. 


Send for Prospectus of this New Lens Free from 
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Points to consider. 


Accidents are constantly occurring in the 
most unexpected ways. 


However careful you are, you cannot 
avoid them. 


You should therefore consider, not 
whether you will insure, but what Company 


FAN 


you will insure with. 


The Company you choose should offer 
the most liberal benefits, and possess great 
financial resources. The “London and 
Lancashire” is such a Company. 


~ 


LASS) 


Send for a proposal form to insure 
against 


Fire, 
Burglary, 


OR 


Accidents, 


to the Company’s Head Offices, 
45, DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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Vea and | 
Ham Pate’ 


Natural F d p d 
Products 
are put up in key-opening cans. Insist on Libby’s 
far-famed luncheon delicacies—they are the best. 
Melrose Paté = Chicken and Veal Paté Lunch Tongue 
Baked Beans Chicken and Ham Paté Ox Tongue 
Potted Ham Sliced Dried Beef Ham Loaf 
Veal Loaf Vienna Sausage Soups 

Your Grocer has them. 
Our booklet, “How to Make Good Things to Eat,” sent free to any address on application. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, 22 
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THE HIGH-CLASS 


SMOKING MIXTURE. 


HAS NO EQUAL IN QUALITY. 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores. Price 2/5 per jlb. Tin. 


GUNPOWDER 


FOR ALL-ROUND GAME SHOOTING. 


Highest Honours in Eight International Exhibitions. 
Retail from all Gunmakers and Ammunition Dealers. 


Wholesale only :— 


The Schultze Gunpowder Co., Ltd., 


28, GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


THE DRINK FOR 
SPORTSMEN AND ATHLETES. } 


TESTIMONIAL 


I i 
BARLEY ROBINSON boon drinking 


P AT E N > Robinson’s Patent Bariey, and 
WATER 


find it excellent. I think it isa 


drink that should be popular 
with everyone who goes in at 
made from all for athletics. 
“IN POWDER FORM” (Signed) P. F. WARNER. 


ynown ALL THE 


SADDLE & HARNESS PASTE 


ys ENGLAND'S Bey, 


As supplied to all 
the Leading Regiments 
IN HIS MAJESTY’S SERVICE. 


THERE; FORE THE WORLD'S: 


PRINTED BY ERE AND SPOTTISWOODE, H.M. PRINTERS, DOWNS PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.E., AND PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
BY THE SPHERE AND TATLER, LTD., GREAT NEW STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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W. WRENN & CO.'S | W. WREN CO.'S 
; BROWN BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, BLACK BOOT AND SHOE POLISH, 
31, OREY ST., 31, GREY FMARS 
as 
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